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With life 'tis sometimes as with light. 

Before it sets in lasting night ; 

A moment to expand its rays, 

A moment flash its flickering blaze. 
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LIFE OF THE AUTHOR. 



John Eamsay was bom in Kilmarnock in the year 
1802. His education, like that of most individuals in 
his sphere of life, was limited. While under the juris- 
diction of the "dominie," he resided occasionally 
with his grandfather at Gulilland, near the village of 
Dundonald. The ancient castle, and the romantic 
scenery in the neighbourhood, linked as they are 
with the stirring events of Scottish history, had, no 
doubt, an inspiring effect on the ardent mind of 
Ramsay. Hence it is that we often find him revert- 
ing, in his poems, to the enchanting spot, with all the 
buoyancy of youthful enthusiasm. 



k 



He was afterwards apprenticed, in his native place, '.^ 
as a carpet weaver; and, amidst the din and disso- 
nance of the loom-shop, he occasionally essayed, in 
fancy's dream, to visit th^ poet's bower. A subscrip- 
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tion paper for a ball was at one time handed through 
the carpet work, bearing these lines — 

"Every good fellow who wishes to prance, 
Come pray take the pencil and sign for a dance ; " 

and which, as a matter of course, was submitted to 
Ramsay, who wrote the following impromptu on the 
back of it : — 

** Old Plato once met Father Jove, 
And asked the Self-Existent, 
* What was in earth or heaven above. 
Of all most inconsistent.' 

"Jove heard the question, gave a nod, 
To Heaven's high tower advancing. 
Unveiled this world — * Now ' says the god, 
* D'ye see yon weavers dancing ? ' " 

The satire, though it galled the more earnest pro- 
moters of the ball, was much appreciated ; and Ram- 
say was induced to send the lines for insertion to 
the Edinburgh Literary Journal^ a clever periodical, 
edited by Henry Glassford Bell, Esq. The lines, 
trifling as they may appear, were inserted in an early 
number. Emboldened by encouragement, Mr. Ram- 
say contributed another poem to iht Journal^ entitled 
" Lines to Eliza," which was also received, and highly 
recommended by the indulgent editor. 

When the late Marquis of Hastings visited Lou- 
doun Castle in 1823, after his return from India, the 
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Kilmarnock Volunteers and the Ayrshire Yeomanry 
repaired thither to congratulate him on his arrival. 
The excitement created in Kilmarnock by the turn 
out of the volunteers was considerable, and formed 
the engrossing subject of conversation for several 
weeks. Ramsay, whose forte certainly lies more in 
the satirical than the pathetic, selected " the march ' 
of the volunteers as a legitimate subject for his pen, 
and wrote an amusing poem, in which he did ample 
justice to some of the more eccentric characters in 
the "dandy corps." The poem, though only in 
manuscript, was widely known throughout "Auld 
Kilhe," at that time ringing with 

* *.The great campaign, 



Which the brave dandies did sustain." 

Mr. Ramsay continued to work at the carpets for 
a number of years; but he is now, and has been 
for a length of time, in business as a victualler and 
spirit-dealer in Kilmarnock. He is married, and has 
a rising family. 

In 1836, after a sufficient number of subscribers 
had been obtained, he published the first edition of 
his poems, of which a thousand copies were printed. 
In 1839 he was induced to publish a second edi- 
tion, with emendations and improvements ; and now, 
we understand, a third edition of a thousand copies 
is in the press. The volume was favourably noticed 
in Chambers's Journal, and several local and other 
provincial newspapers. 
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"The Eglinton Park Meeting/' the leading poem 
in the second edition, is among the latest of his 
writings; and, if we may judge from the strong 
poetical vein pervading it, his genius appears only 
to require cultivation to undertake a more daring 
flight Written in the strain of Tenant's "Anster 
Fair," "The Eglinton Park Meeting" is a running 
commentary on everything that came within the 
author's observation, and is a poem of undoubted 
merit 

In the " Address to Dundonald Castle," he is no 
less felicitous in the selection of material than judi- 
cious in its arrangement. The ancient ruin, once the 
seat of Scottish royalty, is reverenced by the poet 
with an ardour, and described with a vigour, that 
touches and awakens the tender susceptibilities of 
the heart. We do not envy the man, who, after, 
visiting the sylvan shades and shaggy hills of Dun- 
donald, does not recognise, in the glowing imagery 
of the poet, the reality and boldness of its represen- 
tation. — From " The Contemporaries of Burns ^ and the 
more recent Poets of Ayrshire^ Published by Hugh 
Paton, Carver and Gilder to the Queen and Her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent. Edinburgh, 
1840. 
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A GLIMPSE OF THE OLD SMUGGLING 
DAYS IN THE WEST. 

We bring again upon the stage 
The actors of another age. 

The gull had left the swelling sea, 

The raven sought his roosting-tree, 

Novenjber*s night came darkly down, 

On moorland bleak and mountain brown ; ' 

November's blast was raving loud. 

The naked forest groaned and bowed ; 

E*en the grey oak's gigantic form 

A homage yielded to the storm, 

And flung upon the traveller's way 

The rifted bough and sapless spray ; 

The russet leaves were flickering by — 

A generation doomed to die — 

Another soon to fill their place : 

So with the firagile human race ; 

B 
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Suggesting to the pensive mind 
A problem ne'er to be defined. 

Just as the eve resigned her right 
Unto the empire of the night, 
A smack, that all the afternoon 
Hung hovering off the coast of Troon, 
Hoisted her sails, and downward bore 
Upon the nearest point of shore. 
And there were those on shore who well 
The cargo which she bore could tell, 
And scouts through all the country side 
Had warned the smuggler band to ride. 

The rendezvous was Holmes, a place 
Of little note this year of grace. 
Yet not unknown in foreign land, 
When flourished Western contraband. 
That night, the Irwine, deep and brown. 
With driftwood charged, came tumbling down, 
A party reached the ford, and took 
Of landmarks known a hasty look ; 
Then plunged into the sweeping tide. 
And safely gained the other side. 

The wonted muster soon was made. 
And eke the trusty troop arrayed, 
Which numbered twice a score and ten 
Well-mounted,* fearless, stalwart men.f 

• See Note A at end. 
t See Note B at end. 
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Such men as Ayrshire bred of yore, 
Such men as Ayrshire knows no more. 

The leader lacked not strength nor iire, 
Rob Fulton, from the Netherbyre,* 
His chest was deep, his shoulders wide, 
Clean-limbed, long-armed, well-knit beside ; 
And dexterously he could command 
Whatever weapon filled his hand. 
His sires were erst of Boortreehill, 
As shown by ancient records still, 
For honour, strength, and courage famed. 
And the " long-armed " had been surnamed, — 
Had shared Drumclog's triumphant fray, 
And Bothwell Brig's disastrous day. 

Ne'er better matched were horse and man, 
Than Rob and's favourite grey mare Scran,t 
Sagacious, hardy, and as fleet 
As if the winds had formed her feet. 

The route it lay through Shewalton Moss, 
A track they well knew how to cross. 
Could stank, and flow, and quagmire shun, 
At midnight, as in noonday sun. 
A ditch, they oft without delay 
Had passed, now stretched across their way, 

* See Note C at end. 

+ Scran, power, or means of accomplishing any purpose.— 
Jamiesotu 
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But Fulton's mare at once aside 

Wheeled^ snorted, — whip and spur defied. 

Cried John McAdam from behind, 

" Ho ! Rob, what now is in the wind ? " 

" I cannot tell," said Rob, " but she. 

The wasp, won't take the ditch for me." 

Then ruder comrades, in the rear. 

Cried, " Come, don't keep us standing here. 

At length, like something on the wing. 

Scran cleared the barrier with a spring. 

When Rob a rash acquaintance made 

With what is termed an ambuscade. 

The sharks ! the sharks ! was now the cry, — 

At once dispersed the smugglers fly. 

The " red-coats " had already found 

They were on rather treacherous ground, 

And thus they left their nimble foes 

To scamper off as best they chose ; 

Who, like an interrupted train 

Of ants, united soon again. 



Upon the beach, near where the bark 
Displayed of light a fitful spark, 
They met, and counsel at his flask 
Each made it first a point to ask, 
When, after some deliberation. 
They came to this determination, — 
The cargo instantly to land, 
^ nd meet the soldiers hand to hand. 



i 
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The night was dark, the wind was high, 
And ominous the sea-bird's cry, 
Yet in the surf they dashed amain, 
Although it swept the bridle-rein. 
No time was lost in idle speech. 
Again they soon were on the beach. 
And each two casks of brandy bore. 
Which brought the cargo all ashore. 
Brandy ! yes, brandy ! but I hope 
You don't give fancy so much scope 
As deem the villanous compound 
In modem times too often found, 
A brandy only in the name 
(To sell which is a sin and shame) 
Can distant claim of kindred lay 
With beverage of the smugglers* day. 

Hence shattered nerves and bated breath. 
Delirium tremens, sudden death. 
But what of that ? by men in trade 
And business fortunes must be made ; 
Perhaps *tis Bluestone's grand intent 
To have a seat in Parliament. 
One thing, at least, he must retire 
Betimes, and turn a country squire ; 
WTiat grand suburban villa say 
Is that across the turnpike way ? 
Some seat superb it seems to be 
Of landed aristocracy. 
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No, there resides in princely state, 
McGin, the rectifier great, 
What trimly cultivated grounds ; 
And hark, forsooth, a pack of hounds ! 
Is that a crystal palace ? No, 
A greenhouse only, what a show 
Of plants exotic, rich and rare ; 
And how their perfume loads the air, ' 
So beautiful ! and yet to me 
They speak of blood and robbery. 
And every hpund that bays within 
Tells thunder-tongued of death and sin ! 

But where am I ? in this crusade 
Against the legal poisoning trade, 
I have forgot the smuggler band 
Now cantering along the sand ; 
Kegs deftly slung, and kent in hand, 
Perchance the trusty kent beside. 
There were some weapons had been tried 
At famed Drumclog, or Rullion Green, 
Or had the moor of Falkirk seen ; 
Of cognac too they had a fair, 
Or might be said, a liberal share, 
And were in quite a proper mood 
For deeds of daring hardihood. 
Not that I wish at all to state. 
Nor eveti would insinuate, 
That Ayrshire courage stood in want 
Of any foreign stimulant 
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In Scotland's long and starless night, 

When Wallace well maintained her right, 

Still Ayrshire at the chieftain's call 

Was prompt to spurn the Southern thrall. 

On Bannockbum's eventful day, 

Through thickest, hottest of the fray 

The Carrick spearmen cleft their way ; 

And long Drumclog a light shall be 

Upon the page of history, 

While records red of Waterloo 

Tell still what Ayrshire men can do.* 

But I again must make confession, 
IVe been indulging in digression, 
A thing you'll readily infer 
As being but a wanderer. 
Howe'er, allow me just to say 
The smuggling party held their way, 
Till Irwine right before them lay ; 
By this the moon was sailing through 
An ocean of unclouded blue ; 
The wind, like brawling child, to rest 
Had sobbed itself on Nature's breast. 
They took no roads, ycleped the by, 
To screen them from the public eye ; 
No, up the Briggate rode the corps. 
And halted at th' exciseman's door. 

• See Note D at end. 
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He was a Campbell,* staunch and keen 
As any bloodhound ever seen, 
And neither fear nor favour knew 
Whenever duty was in view. 
And now a loud rat-tat was heard, 
The postern hastily unbarred. 
And out came honest Mistress C. 
And really very sorry she 
That so much company should come 
And Mr. Campbell not at home ; 
But would be happy to receive 
Whatever commands they chose to leave. 
Rob Fulton thanked her, said that they 
Had merely just looked in to say, 
Should Mr. Campbell be inclined 
For taking stock to-night, he'd find 
All things were ready to his hand, 
Themselves his servants to cohimand. 



With wistful eye the dame surveyed 
The aspect of the cavalcade. 
" He's not at home," she said, " hut I 
Think you will see him by and hyj^ 
And, with significant grimace. 
Flung fast the door in Fulton's face. 
A roar of laughter now rang out, 
A half-suppressed or smothered shout, 

» See Note E at end. 
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And up the High Street they have gone, 
And reached the woods of Eglinton. 



What huge, unwonted shadows fling 
Their arms across the gorse and ling ? 
An angle turned at once revealed 
A plump of horsemen there concealed ; 
But small the number thus descried, 
Contrasted with the other side ; 
The soldiers, reckless of that boot, 
Resolved the passage to dispute. 
And quickly gave the mandate — " Charge ! " 
When, like an avalanche at large. 
The smuggler band came thundering on. 
And stroke, and thrust, and shout anon 
Upon the ear of midnight broke. 
And echoes of the woodlands woke. 
ShotSvWere exchanged, and sabres sent 
In shivers by the oaken kent. 
The onslaught furious was and fell, — 
All helter-skelter and pell-mell. 
Steeds plunged and reared, and onward tore 
With temper of the men they bore ; 
The rolling eye, and nostril wide. 
The started mane, and heaving side. 
Showed, though the horse may peld to toil, 
His joy is in the battle-broil ; 
While some stout smuggler still would bawl," 
" Drumclog," the watchword, heard o'er all. 
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When down responsive came the kent, 
And down another trooper went ; 
Strong arms were there, heads hard and clear, 
And hearts that strangers were to fear. 

To Lowrie Cockbum was opposed 
The sergeant, but they'd scarcely closed 
When Lowrie on his shoulder laid 
A stroke that made him drop his blade, 
A voice as loud's an Alpine lynn, 
Cried, " That's it, weel done, burnewin ! " * 

With teeth set hard went Basil Blair 
To work, and soon unhorsed a pair. 
The very chargers seemed to know 
That they had met a dangerous foe. 
There was a something of portent, 
E'en in the whistle of his kent ; 
Basil averred the " dei'l a hair 
" For thae steel spurtles did he care, 
While oak grew in Craigbury Bank,t 
Or Pilmore Munt, he wouldna thank J 
The best of smith or cutler trade 
For the best tool he ever made." 
As wild was Johnny Pettigrew, 
And deadly was the stroke he drew, 

• Smith. 

t See Note F at end. 

J See Note G at end. 
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The rider was his mark, of course, 
But missing him, he felled the horse. 
Big Davie Andrew of the Troon, 
Their Ajax, was disabled soon. 
Among his foes he rushed, the fool, 
As reckless as a rabid bull — 
He said " 'Twas but a scart, nae fear ; " 
The scart it made him take the rear, 
And for a fortnight after hing 
His starboard member in a sling. 
Joe White was like a bear bereaved, 
^le scrugged his bonnet, and upheaved 
His ponderous kent, and galloped in 
Like winter torrent o'er the lynn. 
His horse a right was for the road, 
With shoulder deep and sternum broad. 
And though of bulky frame, and strong. 
Was light of limb, of pastern long. 
And showed the breeding which could tell 
Upon the long rough ride so well ; 
Yea, steep the way, and far the bourne. 
Where Solway's coat began to turn. 
John Reid and Joe fought side by side. 
And well they helped to turn the tide. 
For John was limber, light of heel, 
Ay, certes ! supple as an eel. 
And ever ready with a blow 
To back a friend or floor a foe. 
John Todd, although a horseman light. 
Banged a dragoon six feet in height ; 
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Will Gibson laughed ; " Big calves," said he, 

" Are not aye best of veal I see." 

A splinter of a sabre's edge 

In Gibson's kent stuck like a wedge. 

But the next bout the arm was broken, 

That sent the smuggler this love-token, 

For foremost still the brunt to bide, 

In skirmish stern was lang Lochside. 

Rab Fullerton a Tartar caught, 

And several desperate rounds they fought. 

The trooper touched him twice, and drew 

In trickling drops the purple dew ; 

But Rab at last put in a blow 

That laid him o'er the saddle bow. 

Quoth Davie Blair, " That labster's got 

His sauce, I'll wad a guid grey groat" 

The buirdly bold Will Gibson, known 

By sobriquet of " Symington," 

Being rudely jostled in the rush. 

Encountered in the opening brush. 

His broad blue bonnet lost its seat. 

And fell among the horses' feet ; 

Will drave bareheaded on ; " Guid e'en," 

Quoth he, " my auld Kilmarnock frien', 

Some heavier losses will be here 

The nicht, anse I shall think it queer." 

John Urie, better blade than he,* 

Ne'er threw a limb o'er saddletree, 

♦ See Note H at end. 
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He Struck so pat, he struck so keen, 
Where'er he charged a gap was seen. 
His right-hand man went roundly on, 
The ready, rough Tam Allison, 
As wiry as an eagle's wing. 
Nor cared nor feared he living thing, 
Rejoicing in a good m^l6e, 
"Which o'er his cups he termed " a spree. 
Bryson * was there (of noted name, 
Long afterwards in Eaglesham), 
A most redoubted foeman he. 
And emptied saddles two or three. 
He rode a tall, black, fiery steed. 
Of matchless stamina and speed. 
That went careering through the fight 
Like some grim demon of the night ; 
Indeed, his hue and temper high 
Had earned the sobriquet of Di.t 
As chronicles of smuggling say, 
John Lees bestrode a Yorkshire bay, 
Of seventeen hands at least in height, 
A spanking courser up to weight. 
Resolved was John a shot to try. 
But had not " kept his powder dry," 
He raised his piece, the trigger drew. 
No flash was seen, no bullet flew ; 



♦ See Note I at end. 
t Diabolus. 
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Meantime while fingering at the lock, 
John chanced to get a rousing knock. 
He grasped his kent with vengeful ire, 
And swearing that it ne*er missed fire, 
Came on his foe so felly down, 
He cracked both helmet and his crown. . 
Tam Young declared that John's platoon 
Had scared the very man i' the moon ; 
Tam wounded was, and something deep, 
Yet still contrived the field to keep. 
And stung with pain, if there was aught 
Of difference, e'en more fiercely fought. 
Rob Fulton and his light-heeled mare 
Were out and in, now here, now there ; 
In fine he with the exciseman met. 
And at it furiously they set ; 
Armed with his grandsire's good claymore. 
Himself the Campbell bravely bore. 
On blood he seemed intent to be, 
But Robin watched him warily, 
Lifted his mare, and as she fell 
He parried, and struck home so well, 
The Gael came headlong to the ground 
With fracture surgeons term compound. 

The military now became 
Aware that they had lost the game, 
The exciseman's " Keltonhill " being free. 
Shot like a bolt across the lea. 
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And soon the rout brought up the rear, 
Like hunted sheep, or startled deer, 
While rose a shout, so loud, so bold, 
It swept the listening moonlight wold 
From dear Dundonald to Kilbride, 
From Dreghom to the Frith of Clyde. 

The outlyer * ox in sheltered nook 
Sprang up, and fled with frightened look ; 
The wild cat started from her lair, 
With flashing eye and ruffled hair ; 
The heron from her fishing dream 
Awoke, and rose with dreary scream ; 
And the owl left her lure of prey. 
And hastened to the ruin grey. 
Another peal was given, and third, 
Each louder, and still further heard ; 
The gannet on the ledge of rock 
Was roused, and swift to seaward broke. 
The seal forsook his natal cave. 
And headlong stemmed the breaking wave. 

Tam Fullarton, who hailed from Loans,t 
A Hector when he took to stones. 
Declared that " wi* a dry stane dyke 
At hand, he would ha'e skailed the byke." 

• Outlyer, — this word is generally written outler, which is 
evidently a corruption, 
t See Note K at end. 
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That night Tam was not slack nor slow, 
But dealt and warded many a blow. 

McAdam got a shot, — I beg 
To say, 'twas rather in a keg 
He bore, and down o*er horse and man, 
Like Gilpin s wine the liquor ran. 
John swore it was a mortal pity 
To spill so much good aqua-vitae. 
And wished, a wee while, at the hole, 
He*d had the chance of taking toll. 
'Twas for a time a standing jest, 
John lost more blood than all the rest. 

Ralston, who cross as cross could be, 
Chanced with his horse to disagree. 
And " Farmer " well maltreatment knew, 
And well he could resent it too. 
His mouth was hard, nor curb nor rein, 
When roused, his fiiry could restrain ; 
He took the bit his teeth between, 
And tail turned on the hostile scene. 
*Twas said James wheeled on Irwine Street, 
And met his foes in full retreat ; 
Some asked how time in Dreghom stood. 
Which put him in a frantic mood. 

A good one was Barassie's steed, 
Some held }ie came of Barclay's breed,* 

• See Note L at end. 
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The first to clear a ditch or stank, 

In fording first to reach the bank, 

Or venture to the vessel's side, 

When deep and darkling was the tide. 

But here an ill-directed sword 

Had chanced to reach his spinal cord, 

And down he dropped, as dead's that pagan 

Bucephalus, or Copenhagen, 

With moistened eye, said Gibson, " Ane, 

Like him, it will be ill to fin'." 



No bipeds met the horse's fate. 
Nor was the list of wounded great, 
The vanquished learned the victors could 
Be generous, though surgeons rude ; 
It must be owned they did their best. 
And strongly on the patients pressed 
The flask, — 'twas " come, a wee drap mair," 
And let the saw * just seek the sair. 

When rides were longsome, nights were dark, 
While watching by the lone seamark, 
Or roystering the fire around. 
When fortune had their efforts crowned, 
And tongues ran with a loosened rein, 

This skirmish oft was fought again. 

« 

• Salve. 
C 
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When smuggling times had passed away, 
And gathered to their kindred clay 
Were many of that manly band, 
The few upon time's shifting sand 
That stood, by years though dinted deep, 
Like Sherwood oaks, or Border keep. 
Yet, when the summer gloamin still 
Spread her grey vesture o'er the hill. 
Or winter rockings cheered the hearth. 
Or harvest-home, or new year's mirth. 
Of feats and stratagems they told. 
Till e'en the children waxing bold. 
Their grandsire's staff heroic drew, 
And foes imaginary slew. 
Or on a fair or market-night. 
When gifted with the second sight. 
In smithy, mill, or souter's stall. 
The audience still they held in thrall. 



Far be from me the wish or thought 
That those who've set the laws at nought 
Should lauded be, such deeds but can 
Demoralize — debase the man. 
As in the times of which we tell, 
The lives of some but showed too well ; 
Others of different moral mould 
In peaceful industry grew old. 
Went calmly down life's evening tide, 
Respected lived, lamented died. 
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One of this remnant lies at rest 
In a sweet hamlet of the West, 
No sculptured form of Naiad weeps 
Where the worthy patriarch sleeps, 
Yet o*er the unforgotten dead 
Affection's holiest tears are shed, 
A pilgrim comes, nor can the days 
Of half a century erase 
His reverence for that humble tomb : 
How dear the wild flowers there that bloom ! 
Those simple symbols, though decayed. 
Apart as sacred relics laid, 
Wake thrilling thoughts of days long gone. 
That language find in tears alone ; 
And often has he blessed the power 
This yielded in affliction's hour, — 
That, trace his line from one he can. 
Who well deserved the name of man.* 

* See Note M at end. 




RETRIBUTION. 



A TALE OF THE OLDEN TIMES. 

" Even as I have seen, they that plow iniquity, and sow 
wickedness, reap the same.** — ^JOB iv. 8. 

Where Trent steals slowly to the sea. 
With many a weil and whirlpool deep, 

Through spreading woods and fertile vales, 
Where happy rustics sow and reap, 

There dwelt in England's earlier day 

A yeoman good, a yeoman true, 
As ever wielded battle -blade, 

Or o'er the land a furrow drew. 



To Giles in feature and in form 
Had Nature generous, liberal been, 

But, better far, had given a heart, 
A soul above whatever was mean. 

And he had mated happily. 

His Ellen was a beauteous dame. 

And passing virtuous ; years had but 
Enhanced — refined their mutual flame. 
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Hail, holy, heavenly wedded love ! 

The greatest blessing here below; 
Domestic discord, deadliest curse 

That man is doomed to undergo. 

Three stately sons their union blessed, 

And one fair daughter, fairer e'en 
Than was her mother when she danced 

The belle upon the May-day green. 

Her locks were like the morning's ray 
That gilds the eastern mountain's breast. 

Or glories of the summer day 
Departing in the gorgeous west 

And who could meet, and meet unmoved, 
That large round eye of radiant blue. 

When from its long, soft, silken fringe 
The meekly modest glance it threw ? 

Her brow too lofty might be deemed. 

Sedate — commandingly serene ; 
For Ellen, though of himible birth, 

By Nature's hand was stamped a queen. 

A lovelier vision never broke 
On raptured bard's enchanted gaze; 

Such forms are sent on earth to tell 
What woman was in Eden's days. 
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And then her heart was all love's own, 
There deep affection reigned supreme ; 

Suspicion never soiled her soul, 
Deceit ne'er marred her daylight dream. 

She passed, — the kine came to the gate, 
And after her impatient lowed ; 

The dog, though old and nearly blind. 
Was still her escort down the road. 

E'en selfish and insidious puss 
When out upon a sylvan raid, 

Forgot herself was Ellen near, 
And mewing came across the glade. 

In winter-tide the birds she fed ; 

And summoned by her accents bland. 
The little redbreast fearless came, 

And pecked his pittance from her hand. 

But War, O horrid, hateful word! 
^ His legions dire spread o'er the land ; 
And Giles's sons, three bowmen bold. 
Went with the forest's archer band. 

In evil hour they crossed the Trent, 
And maid and matron left to mourn ; 

And though the theme of many a prayer, 
Were destined never to return. 
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Giles heard it as becomes a man ; 

His tears were none, his words were few ; 
Yet showed the anguish of the soul 

His heaving breast and pallid hue. 

Dame Ellen was at once struck down, 

And long unconscious, silent lay ; 
When speech returned 'twas but to prove 

That Reason had renounced her sway. 

One night as Giles beside her sat, 
And locked in his her wasted hand, 

She spoke : her eye was calm and clear. 
And firm her voice, though sweetly bland. 

" I've seen them all," she said, " and they 
Are blessed, and shine in robes of white, 

With crowns of glory on their heads. 
And come to bring me home to-night. 

" Yes, when the clock has numbered twelve, 
Our lov'd ones will again be here ; 

When I must leave the things of time, 
To find a holier, happier sphere. 

" And Giles, dear Giles ! " she said, " oh, watch 
O'er this poor lamb when I am gone ; 

A wolf is prowling round the fold. 

His deeds too well, too widely known." 
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The rose has left fair Ellen's cheek, 
And e'en her lips are deadly pale; 

Her bosom heaves as it would break 
The texture of its silken veil. 

The turret of the antique church 
Has told the hour with solemn tone ; 

And ere its echo died away 

The mother and the wife was gone. 

No form was seen, no sound was heard, 
Yet something seemed to charm the air ; 

None spoke, yet by their looks confessed 
They knew that there were angels there. 

A neighbouring knight Sir Arthur was, 
Young, handsome, and of good estate ; 

His sires had been for valour famed. 
And owned the lands of olden date. 

But though Sir Arthur's form was fair, 
His soul was selfish, dark, and vile ; 

And maids of high and low degree 
Had fallen beneath his practised guile. 

And like too many of his grade. 
So lost and so depraved was he. 

His conquests boasted o'er his cups, 
And gloried in his infamy. 
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O hydra-headed monster Vice, 

Thy fatal vortex once within, 
We're sweetly to perdition lulled 

With syren sophistry of sin. 

Another victim of his art 

Again was doomed to fall a prey, — 
The poor heart-broken father's child, 

Alas ! his only earthly stay. 

Giles saw it all, and bent beneath 

Another load of grief and care ; 
Yet strength he sought, and strength he found, 

In frequent and in fervent prayer. 

But Ellen was herself no more, 
Would all her former friends evade. 

Paced mood-rapt by the river's brink. 
Or moped in some sequestered shade. 

Her father looked into the night, 
And tremulously called her name ; 

The hours passed slow, the moon fell low. 
And yet, alas ! no Ellen came. 

A dog howled all night by the ford ; 

The sound so mournful was and drear, 
That, heard throughout the silence deep. 

It chilled the listeners' hearts with fear. 
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At early dawn Giles sought the bank, 
And there, beside a deep, dark pool. 

His faithful dog, old Sherwood, sat 
With wistful face, of sorrow full. 

The deep disclosed its secret soon, 
And when they looked upon the dead. 

The eyes of rough, rude men were wet. 
Ne'er known before a tear to shed. 

The old man saw the corse brought home. 
Was kindly helped into his chair. 

There sat with pale and rigid face. 
The very portrait of despair. 

The load was more than life could bear; 

A shadow o'er his visage passed. 
The harbinger of death, — and with 

A heavy groan he breathed his last 

And* oh ! how blissful must it be 
To the sad, grief-struck, weary soul, 

Released from iron bondage here, 
To reach at length the final goal ! — 

The spirit-land of love and joy, 

Where earth-bom ills can ne'er intrude ; 

Where ^11 shall meet who worship here 
The pure, the beautiful, and good. 
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A handsome youth was seen to strew 
Fresh flowers upon a new-made grave, 

And with the same returning day 
He every year the tribute gave. 

He married not, he dwelt alone, — 

In brief, a hermit's life he led ; 
And still the annual visit paid 

When fourscore years had bowed his head. 

The votive day again came round, 

His funeral obsequies were paid 
On that same date, and Herbert's dust 

In his lov'd Ellen's grave was laid. 

Sir Arthur wed a lady fair, 

The heiress of a rich domain ; 
And bells were rung, and bonfires blazed. 

And numerous was the festal train. 

And there were men, grey-bearded men, 

In priestly office, drank the toast. 
And waxed both eloquent and warm 

On virtues of their worthy host. 

Is wealth, is power, is prestige theirs. 

Men may be base, yet with accord 
Their praise in fulsome notes will rise 

From pulpit, press, and social board. 



\ 
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The night was foul, the ford was deep. 
And dolesome was the forest's sigh ; 

At lateward hour a passing swain 
There heard a wild despairing cry. 

Mom dawned, and in that very pool 
Where erst poor Ellen's corse was found, 

Sir Arthur lay, while birds of prey 
And omen foul were croaking round. 

His favourite hunter down the stream 
Lay stretched upon a bank of sand ; 

The bit grasped grimly in his teeth, 

His head marked with the thunder's brand. 

Iniquities of crimson hue. 

An unrepented long array, 
Had charged the cloud of heaven's wrath. 

And dreadful was the reckoning day. 

Sir Arthur's only daughter was 
Most beautiful, and deeply loved 

A youth, but he to her was what 
Her father had to others proved. 

Her future course was such as brought 
Disgrace upon an ancient name ; 

And in the waters of the Thames 
She closed a hfe of sin and shame. 
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His lady long a maniac lived, 
And died at last by her own hand ; 

His son pursued his father's course, 
And perished in a foreign land. 

Where lofty halls with storied panes. 

Reflecting in the solar rays 
Their rainbow tints, and forms were seen 

Of dames and knights of other days, 

Is now a sere and sterile spot. 

Where runs a weed-choked, straggling stream, 
O'er which a line of arches yawn, 

Where snorts the iron steed of steam. 

You could not find a stone or tree 
To tell where once a mansion stood ; 

Their very tombs are gone, as fate 
With them had an eternal feud. 

Tis said, sometimes at midnight hour. 
When Trent is rolling red and deep, 

A cry for help comes from the ford, 
And scares the peasant in his sleep. 

And some there be who say they've seen. 
Beneath the moon's pale flickering beam, 

A spectre on unearthly steed 
Terrific, struggling with the stream. 
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When night has fallen, that fatal pool 
By old and young is passed with dread ; 

The angler shuns the hideous gulf, 

Nor there his subtle snares will spread. 

Ye soulless votaries of sense, 

Whose joys arise from others' woe ; 

Your path is paved with broken hearts, 
And tomb-fires tell the track ye go. 

A moment pause (if pause you may) 
In this your selfish, reckless route ; 

Though Heaven's longsuffering, slow -to wrath, 
Be sure your sin will find you out / 




A VISION. 

" The soul's dark cottage, battered and decayed, 
Lets in new light through chinks that time has made." 

The night was wearing to the middle watch, 

In placid beauty, sea and shore slept soft 

In moonlight, and the working, weary world 

Had sunk to rest ; along the lonely beach 

I careless strayed, and sweetly soothed was with 

The mellowed, mingling murmur of the main ; 

So sang it on Creation's holy dawn. 

And thus shall on the. Resurrection's mom ; 

But who that song interpret may ? not one 

Of e'en the wisest of philosophers. 

The past, the present, time, eternity, 

Of all it speaks ; but most methinks it seems 

To lift its voice in wailings for the dead. 



On a rude i;ocky whose base had long repelled 
The hostile surge, an ancient ruin stood. 
Roofless and rent, a minstrel of the storm ; 
A distant century saw it in its prime — 
Who built, who dwelt there, history tells us not. 
They lived — they looked upon the shore and sea, 
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Were hushed to rest with its loud lullaby — 
And woke to see the new-bom beauties of 
The coming day, they died — we wot no more. 

To haunt the ruin prone, I entered in, 

And, as I stood in mood contemplative, 

Methought within a rifted arch overhead, 

Softened and silvered in the moonlight sheen, 

A form majestic rose, of stature tall 

It was beyond the goodliest sons of men ; 

His face was worn and furrowed, yet withal 

Still beautiful ; yea, of that beauty rare 

Which years may mar, but not obliterate ; 

His hair flowed o'er his shoulders, and his beard 

Down to his sapphire girdle, and were both 

White, and unsullied as the mountain i^ow. 

He wore a high tiara, on which blazed 

In gems the rising and the setting sun ; 

His robe, which might have been pronounced the 

type 
Of purity, was studded o'er with stars. 
And bright emblazoned on his left breast shone 
The full-orbed moon ; two mighty wings were his. 
Whose plumage of the frosted silver seemed ; 
And in his dexter hand a sceptre huge 
He held, of steel, which spoke his iron sway. 

And as I mutely gazed, he said, " In me 
Behold the spirit of departed Time ! 
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Men call me old, and some pretend to tell > 
The era e'en when I was reckoned young ; 
They little, little know of what they speak ; 
Millions of years have fled since first this globe 
Was launched through space, and ere the primal pftir 
Created were, long reproduction and 
Destruction reigned ; yet vain man will be wise. 
And wise o'er what is written, when appears 
His folly greatest ; even I sometimes 
Must at their silly speculations smile. 
Look unto yonder sea, beneath its waves 
Lie cities, nations, yea, and continents^ 
Nor is one vestige of their history known; 
Yet men dwelt there, and they were not a few. 
Who deemed that immortality was theirs. , 
Turn to the dread Sahara's parchfed waste, 
Where Nature, through her palpitating form 
A fever feels ; Death rides upon the blast. 
And for his victims digs a burning grave, 
Yet there have I beheld an ocean deep, 
Ships ride, and hugh sea monsters flouncing roll, 
And marts and mansions on its fertile shores. 
Of Babylon and Nineveh I saw 
The rise and wreck, but what are they to those 
That lie submerged, or buried far beneath 
The deep foundations of the steadfast hills ? — 
Sealed till the earth and sea give up their dead. 
Men say the pjrramids are old ; I was 
Before the Nile was unto Egypt known. 
An era to which all her monuments, 

D 
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Mysterious writings, yea, and realnas of dead, 
Are but as things of yesterday. I saw 
The transatlantic continent upheaved. 
Its " Central Cities " flourish and decay, 
Nor on the ancient page of history leave 
One solitary trace. Then came a lapse, 
A long, long lapse of ages, when arose 
Those mighty forests, erst the haunt alone 
Of bird and beast, where now a people dwells,- 
Presumptuous, boastful, and who talk as if 
The universe were theirs — children of dust. 
And destined to be crushed before the moth. 



** * I am Pharaoh ; ' said the autocrat ; 

And where is Pharaoh, what is Pharaoh now ? 

Pride ill becomes the best estate of man, 

Nor has there ever entered yet his brain 

A dream more baseless than the thought to win 

By aught an immortality below. 

An hour I'll bring when Newton, Shakspere, Burns, 

Wallace and Bruce, a Washington, a Watt, 

Shall have no portion in the roll of fame ; 

Rome, though baptized " eternal," shall become 

A Tadmor in the wilderness, a myth, 

And London, Paris, eke partake her fate ; 

Where now the struggling, laboring, noisy mass 

Ferments and fumes, shall silence sit supreme, 

Nor find the shadow of a dreamland left. 
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True goodness is true greatness, that alone. 

Seek thou God's word, and let it be a light 

Unto thy feet, and to thy path a lamp. 

Go to the cross in meek humility, 

And there the awful nature learn of sin ; 

For sin it was that nailed the Son of God 

To the accursed tree— a sight that made 

The sun ashamed, and through all Nature's frame 

A shudder run that rent the living rock. 

There shalt thou find a treasure to endure 

When both this heaven and earth have passed away. 

And I am mated to eternity. 

" What is most frequently the sceptic mind ? 

A dismal waste, at intervals illumed 

With lurid light from the infernal* fires 

Of its sad solace — sensuality. 

Again in deeper darkness to descend, 

Where Madness lifts his hand against himself. 

" Religion has encompassed been by foes, 
And suffered sad eclipses, biit to rise 
Again, and shine with higher, holier light,-- 
E'en when her friends professed were most afraid ; 
I say professed, for had they truly held 
The faith, they never would have thought her less 
Than indestructible ; the Church of Christ, 
The pedestal of all that's great and good. 
Is founded on the eternal Rock of Truth, 
Nor earth nor hell against her shall prevail 
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This sphere, sublimed and purified by fire, 
A mansion shall become of the redeemed ; 
But change shall o'er their habitations pass, 
As o*er the inhabitants : they greatly err 
Who think the future destiny of man 
Immutable ; created things are all 
Subservient to change, the ransomed shall 
From excellence to excellence arise 
Through ages endless, nor can there be aught 
Unchanged, unchangeable, but God himself 
Man by his stinted standard is too apt 
To mete Omnipotence ! I've heard this earth 
Ycleped ** the hearthstone of creation." Know ! 
Should this vast firmament we now behold. 
With all its suns and systems, disappear, 
Nature's grand structure were no more unmade 
Or marred than would the form of yonder bay 
Divested of a single grain of sand. 
God fills all space, and wheresoe'er He is. 
There are His attributes, and there is light. 
And life, and love ; and, of necessity, 
Creation has no bourne, and, like its great 
Creator, is unsearchable." Now west 
A meteor magnificent appeared, 
I turned a moment, and looked east again. 
To find my monitor august was gone. 



EPISTLE TO MR. JOHN BALLANTINE, 

KILMARNOCK. 

John, fully forty years have flown 

Since we were to each other known ; 

'Tis but a glance to look behind, 

A moment's effort of the mind ; 

Yet, though but brief the time has been, 

WeVe many, many changes seen. 

" Auld Killie '* of the days agone 

Is an " auld Killie *' now unknown ; 

And if our grandsires could retrace 

Their steps, they would not " ken " the place. 

Ill-ventilated hovels grim. 

That seemed to threaten life and limb ; 

Foul, narrow streets that led nowhere. 

Forswore the sun, and banned the air ; 

Replaced by structures where we find 

Utility with taste combined. 

Old customs and old manners, too, 
Have wisely given place to new. 
The burgess once the day began 
By moistening of his inner man ; 
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Yea, the neat draught of " ruin blue " 

Into his empty stomach threw. 

The wabster s joy was in a sea 

Of "yill " right from the brewery ; 

Aroupd the stoup, or " watering-can," 

They sunk the mental, moral man, 

And sowed to-day the seed of sorrow. 

To reap the bitter fruit to-morrow, 

With health and time and hard- earned gear, — 

A brief excitement purchased dear. 

But Temperance came at length to bless 

The dreary moral wilderness : 

Her happy advent angels sung ; 

Earth heard the echo, and it flung 

O'er poet's harp a holy fire. 

Unknown to bacchanalian lyre. 

The blind received their sight, the lame 

Man leaped, and squalid prisoners came 

Forth from their dungeons, fetter-free. 

Exulting in their liberty ; 

While moody Madness, clothed and sane. 

Sat with his fellow-men again. 

Still reigns the despot ; yet his power 

Is shaken, and we trust an hour 

Is coming, when, from shore to shore, 

A shout, loud as the tempest's roar, 

Shall hail him fallen to rise no more. 

One thing with deep regret I view : 
The dear old stately trees that grew 
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Around Kilmarnock House have been 
Cut down. How sadly changed the scene 
Since — now some sixty years ago— 
I drove the cows their shade below, 
And heard the summer morning's voice 
In songs that made my heart rejoice ! 
Those dear old trees, those dear old trees ! 
How sweet when in their boughs the bees 
Were humming ! And they still were dear 
When Autumn's breath had turned them sere. 
And in the winter's wild nor'-west 
Their music sung me into rest 
The soul, fresh from her Maker's hand. 
Still dreaming of the spirit-land, 
Untainted with the world's alloy. 
Was full of beauty, love, and joy. 

And well we mind the olden school 

Of Tory domination rule ; 

Truth was pronounced a libel then, 

And laws made for " the upper ten ; " 

Monopolies were bought and sold ; 

On the State glebe well-planted gold 

Sometimes produced ten thousand fold. 

Taxed bread, taxed light, taxed lore, taxed leather,— 

In short, 'twas taxing altogether ; 

While from the pulpit weekly came, 

Backed with the threats of penal flame, 

" Obedience to the powers that be," — 

The minister a devotee. 
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Perhaps of cards and barley bree. 

But thanks to Heaven ! those doings are 

Now numbered with the things that were, 

Laid up, in all their black array. 

To meet the final reckoning day. 

But one great change that time has made 

Leaves on the mind a lengthened shade ; 

Old friends, old fellow-travellers gone, 

We almost find ourselves alone. 

There is one comfort, and that's great — 

We leave the world in better state 

Than we have found it, and it may, , 

We hope, have still a better day. 




THE SHEPHERD AND TUTOR OF RUSCO ; ♦ 

OR, THE 
PLOTTER CAUGHT IN HIS OWN SNARE. 

Where Rusco*s ruined tower is seen, 
Embossed in sylvan vale of Fleet ; 

A lovelier, more sequestered scene 
The traveller's eye will fail to meet, — 

Here noble Kenmure dwelt of yore, 
It was in good King James's day ; 

The first, the best of all that line 
That e'er assumed the royal sway. 

I sing but of a lowly hind. 
Though worthy in his own degree ; 

Who at the font was Henry hight, 
And Kenmure's herdsman chief was he. 

* Rusco Tower. This picturesque old ruin stands on the banks 
of the river Fleet, in the vicinity of Gatehouse, and is in the 
parish of Anwoth, stewartry of Kirkcudbright, The tale of the 
shepherd and tutor has been long current in that district, and 
is well accredited. 
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He was a Gordon, and as stark, 
As buirdly, and as brave a man 

As ever charged in Scottish host 
When Gallovidians led the vaa 

He loved a maid as sweetly fair 
As dawning of the summer day ; 

The theme of song, and known among 
The neighbouring swains as " bonnie May.' 

And Marion loved her Henry well, 
And all devoid of jealous cares, 

Upon the moonlit banks of Fleet 
Full many a happy hour was theirs. 

They wedded were ; by two more blessed 
The bands of Hymen ne*er were worn ; 

And, when a fleeting year had sped, 
A lovely, healthy boy was bom. 

But there was one to whom the sight 
Was wormwood-sublimated gall; 

He looked thereon as Satan did 
On paradise before the Fall. 

Lord Kenmure had a tutor leam'd, 
Twas said he hailed from Italy ; 

A dark, forbidding, distant man, — 
Was feared, but loved by none was he. 
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A suitor for fair Marion's hand, . 

Defeat fell on his spirit proud 
Like water on the red-hot bar, 

And he indignant vengeance vowed. 

And schemes he laid, and plots he made, 
And Kenmure*s ear with falsehood plied ; 

But Henry, clothed in mail of truth, 
The dastard's darts still turned aside. 

Lord Kenmure was annoyed and grieved ; 
At length he said, with aspect stem, 
" That Henry has dishonest been, 
Sir Tutor, I have yet to learn. 

" I've seen him in the battle-field. 

And know he is both stout and brave ; 
And 'tis but seldom Nature gives 
Such form and features to a knave. 

*' That he is not trustworthy I 

Have heard both now and heretofore ; 
But, till a visual proof is given, 
I warn you I shall hear no more." 

In virtue's course we often pause, 

Alas ! e'en when the goal is near ; 
But in the downward path of vice 

As oft are prone to persevere. 
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Italian maliQC for a time 

Was baulked, but soon again it took 
Its crooked course with double force, — 

So swells the once impeded brook. 

One day again the tutor sought. 
Importunate, Lord Kenmure's ear, 

Declaring he had something seen 
Of which his lordship ought to hear. 

And thus : — " My lord, as VirgiFs page 
I conning sat in yonder wood, 

I heard a rushing of the sheep, 
And looking saw they were pursued. 

" Henry was with the dogs behind, 

The flock he folded, and one drew ; — 
A weighty wether, which he bound. 
And quickly on his shoulders threw. 

" With hasty, stealthy step he took 

A devious track through dell and dea, 
And soon his bleating burden left 
In that old sheiling in the glen. 

" Short time has but elapsed, my lord. 
Since I was at that sheiling, where 
I saw the sheep, and should you go, 
You certainly will find it there." 
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Lord Kenmure hurried to the spot, 

Some trusty servants in his train ; 
And there, in sooth, the sheep he saw, 

A sight that cost him meikle pain. 

Henry denied it fast and flat, 

But his report was not received ; 
And all with which he had been charged 

Was now revived, and now believed. 

Ofttimes they were both brief and stem. 

The trials of the olden day ; 
And Henry to the gallows-tree 

Was doomed, and forthwith led away. 

Above the castle on the height, 

There stood an old stag-headed oak. 

Where human relics festering hung. 
And carrion birds were heard to croak. 

*Twas there the raven stripped the scalp 

To form a litter for her young. 
And fed them with that organ which 

Had oft the songs of Scotland sung. 

The trappings these of feudal state, 
The trophies "of the good old time," 

When human life was cheaply held, 
And little constituted crime. 
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Poor Marion followed hard behind, 
With grief distraught, her mien all wild, 

Dishevelled hair and bosom bare, 
And in her arms the unconscious child. 

The inmates of the castle all 

Came rushing out as they passed by ; 

Such scenes were not unwonted, yet 
There scarcely was one cheek seen dry. 

The Lady was most deeply moved, 
And said to Kenmure, " Oh, my dear. 

This execution do delay ! 

You have too hasty been, I fear. 

" That tutor I could never bear. 

He does not look through honest eyes ; 
And if the shepherd is a rogue, 
I ne'er saw one in such a guise. 

** Do let me play the judge for once, — 
We women are but vessels weak. 
But there have Judiths been and Jaels, 

And light may through the darkness break. 

Lord Kenmure hasty was and hot, 
Yet dearly loved his Lady fair. 

And known by all in cot and hall 
She was for worth and wisdom rare. 
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" Well, be it so/' he frankly said. 
The witnesses were cited straight 
Gentles and simples all pressed in, 
And anxiously the issue wait. 

A henchman now averred that he 

The sheep unbound and turned it wide, 

As ordered by Lord Kenmure, and 
Its legs were with a garter tied. 

The garter was produced, and proved 
A piece of quaintly wrought brocade, 

Which took the audience by surprise. 
Or rather a sensation made. 

Quoth Lady Kenmure, " This is much, 
Such gewgaws are not shepherd's gear ; 

A part is gained, and by God's help 
I hope the whole will soon appear." 

The butler now deponed that he 

Had seen the tutor have a pair 
Such garters, and proposed that they 

Should search his person then and there. 

This step was quickly carried out, 
His one leg was ungartered found ; 

The other wore the counterpart 

Of that with which the sheep was bound. 
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This ran electric through the crowd, 
Of hands and feet rose such a clang, 

Succeeded by a treble shout, 
Till echoes of old Rusco rang. 

Poor Henry's sentence was revoked, 
But our attempts were only vain, 

To tell their weeping love and joy 
When he and Marion met again. 

Amid congratulations loud 
The tutor had forgotten been ; 

At last, when he was in request, 

His presence nowhere could be seen. 

For life so singularly saved, 

Deep gratitude to Heaven was theirs, 
The Lady said, and bade the priest 

Summon the household all to prayers. 

The house was searched, the waters, woods,- 
This only proved the tutor gone, 

But where, or how, no trace was left, 
Nox; ever till this hour is known. 

Henry and Marion long survived 
This jeopardy, and lived to see 

Their children's children rise around, 
A numerous, goodly progeny. 
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They ever sacred held that day, 

The date of their deliverance ; 
And never Lady Kenmure named, 

Except with deep^ reverence. 

Much we have suffered from, and much 

Of plotters and of schemers seen, 
And calmly watched sometimes while they 

Entrapped in their own snares have been. 

They war against the God of truth, 

And oft, despite of all their arts. 
Even in this world of good and ill 

Are doomed to meet their due deserts. 



^«* 




£ 
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A VETERAN TORY'S LAMENT. 

On the result of the election of 1868. 

TwAS somewhere near to Ballochmyle, 
The deil was met gaun down a brae, 

And aye he sadly sang the while, 
Alake ! alake ! weVe lost the day. 

We're vanquished north, we're vanquished south, 

For a' that I could do or say. 
By that auld hatefu' limmer Truth, 

Alake ! alake ! weVe lost the day. 

I've laughed the working folk to see, 
Their faces grim wi' want anci wae. 

While my freens lived in luxury, 
But now, alake ! we've lost the day. 

IVe laughed to see his lordship's game 

Eat up the crap, the farnier sent 
Adrift for killing ane o' them. 

And roupit out to pay the rent. 

I've laughed to see a man strung up 

For writing o' anither's name. 
Or maybe stealing o* a tup, 

Or bread to fill a hungry wame. 
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IVe laughed to see puir Papist Pat 
Beneath the Kirk o* England grane, 

It sefed my cause far better that, 

Than either Hume, Voltaire, or Paine. 

To see from shrieking misery torn 

The tithe, at point of bayonet, 
Rathcormack made me cock my horn. 

That scene, oh ! how can I forget ? 

And I have sat unseen in court, 
And chuckled with infernal glee, 

To see their dernier ressort^ 
The voters coined by perjury.* 

A flunkie swear himseU a laird, 

That hadna got a single stane, 
Nor yet o' mither yirth i yard, 

Or coat that he could ca' his ain. 

Meantime the titled instigator,t 
To that most sapient sucking pigeon. 

The public, played the demonstrator 
On ethics, politics, religion. 

* During the election of 1841 we were sojourning in a county 
town on the Border, where this was carried on to a most scan- 
dalous extent. It was quite patent to the public, and« must 
have had a deteriorating influence. The majority of the parties 
who had thus perjured themselves went home intoxicated. If 
these men afterwards acted dishonestly by their employers, 
it was only a natural, and I should almost say a necessary 
consequence. 

t A Scotch Conservative nobleman, who was once delivering 
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But what me tickled best ava 
Was that most glorious tax on bread; 

It made the puir man's cake sae sma' 
And tripped up the heels of trade. 

And O ! how rich it was to stand 
Red, reeking heaps o' carnage o'er, 

And see the conqueror's ruthless band 
Ride fetlock-deep in human gore! 

And then to see the soldier brave, 
For a* his battles, marches, drills. 

Tied up like some puir recreant slave, 
And flogged till blood ran o*er his heels. 

Those were the days, the glorious days, 
When statesman, courtier, king, and priest. 

Could ride the nation their own ways. 
Like some great stupid, patient beast. 

Confound the Liberals, ane and a'. 
Were they but pinioned neck and heel. 

And into my ain torture ha'. 

My certy ! I would mak' them squeal. 



a lecture in a Mechanics' Institute in the West, strongly recom- 
mended religion to the people ; he was at that period one of the 
leading magnates of the Turf, and but a short time previous 
had spent the Sabbath in curling on a pond in front of his own 
castle. 
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Would Claverhouse again come back, 
I'd hunt them a' o'er bank and brae ; 

But that is now a feckless crack, 
Alake ! alake ! we've lost the day. 

What mair he said, or where he gaed. 
My douce informant didna say. 

But up the glen lang came the mane, 
Alake ! alake ! we've lost the day. 
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TO THE " CUSHIE DOO." 

Idol of my early days, 
Come, O come thou in the rays 
Youthful fancy round thee threw ! 
Be again my " cushie doo." 
Never ! no, it cannot be ; 
And the fault is all in me. 

What a transport filled my breast 
When I first beheld thy nest ! 
Flat it was, and hard and bare ; 
Two white eggs were lying there, — 
Worthless in reality. 
Yet a treasure great to me ; 
But a treasure greater still 
When the brood was fledged, with bill 
Smacking, and distended breast, 
Up they rose to guard their nest, 
And each wilful, struggling bird 
To my bonnet was transferred. 
Four long miles, with cranium bare. 
On I trudged then, nor did care 
If it shone, or rained, or blew ; 
There was but one point in view ; 
Stopping oft to feast my eyes 
On the panting, hapless prize ; 
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Not a single thought to spare 
For the stricken parent pair, 
Making all the sylvan vale 
Vocal with their plaintive tale. 
Thus we are, in every stage, 
Selfish, whether youth or age. 
Boyhood's happy moments flown. 
In that woodland deep, alone. 
There I loved to sit, and be 
Tranced with thy sad melody, 
While the hare was flitting by, 
And the redbreast, summer-shy, 
Started at the pheasant's cry, 
Then that woodland old and grand 
"Was to me a spirit land. 
Whence I dreams of bliss would see 
Robed in immortality. 
There the ivy flung its cloak 
Richest round the aged oak ; 
There the foxglove stateliest grew ; 
There the wild rose freshest blew. 

1 

Such imagination's power 
Was in youth's delightful hour. 

I've heard in England's southern pale 
The thrilling notes of nightingale ; 
But in some native, long-loved scene. 
Where memory's favourites convene, 
'Twere sweeter, though more bleak the view. 
To hear thy strains, dear " cushie doo." 
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ON READING A LECTURE ON THE LIFE 

AND WRITINGS OF BURNS, BY AGRIPPA 

Mc'GRUB, OF GRINDERHALL. 

Ho ! what is this? a something fit to set 

A sexton's spade a-laughing, or might make 

A tombstone caper with a coffin's lid. 

Apollo is my witness unto none 

1*11 yield in admiration of the bard. 

But must we on himself and genius hear 

Tirades eternal, that some petty soul 

May shine in the great luminary's light, — 

Wretches whose lives are libels on their creeds. 

Who would the carcass of their mother sell 

For cat's-meat; on whose brains a thought ne'er 

dawned 
But what looked down the lane of sordid self? 
Most zealously they worship, it is true. 
The Trinity ; but it is that of Pounds, 
Shillings, and Pence, and in reality 
As little care for Bums, or aught he wrote, — 
As little feel its influence benign, — 
As Ailsa Craig or summit of Ben-Ghoil. 
But 'tis considerate, doubtless, and stands well ; 
May give a precedence, perchance bring grist 
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Unto their mills — enthusiasm to feign, 
And veneration for the illustrious dead. 

But none have sent a louder bruit abroad 

Than the toad-eaters of Lord Tournament, 

His truckling tools, still ready at the beck, 

To hang themselves as drags upon the car 

Of Progress and Reform. Expert are they. 

At every gathering where a chance is given, 

To deal their dirty butter out in tons, 

Till decency crys " Faugh ! " and even the greased 

Turn up their noses at the noisome dish. 

Can creatures such as they sincerely be 

Admirers of the independent Bums ? 

I would as soon believe that Satan could 

The gospel preach, or Graham of Claverhouse 

A hero proved by murdering John Brown. 

Oh had they lived, and Bums among them come 
Preaching his famous truth, " the rank is but 
The guinea-stamp," they, certes would have made 
The place too hot to hold him in a trice. 

I was in old Edina at the time 

The centenary celebrated was. 

And much disgusted, vexed, and scandalized 

To look on men, the antipodes of all 

That Burns has loved and lauded, to the wheel 

Putting their servile shoulders, joining loud 

The popular acclaim ; ay, men whose wealth 
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And influence and energy are spent 

Against the cause for which Bums lived and sung 

And prematurely died. Their fulsome breath 

Is ever ready to distend the sails 

Of Fortune's favourites, and as prone to set 

Their feet on trampled worth. Forsooth, their names 

In lists of public charities may shine, 

And swell the grand subscriptions of the Church ; 

But who has heard of them e'er doing good 

By stealth ? None, verily. They cant about 

The brotherhood of man I yet fleece the backs. 

And grind the faces of the poor, nor know 

Genius or worth if in an humble garb ; 

On virtuous misfortune turn the back, 

And grasp the hand that threw it in the dust ; 

And, were it in their power, would make of all 

Beneath them soulless sycophants and serfs. 

On platforms they preach love, inculcate truth, 

And practise malice and duplicity 

Diabolus himself could not surpass. 

The last in tavern and the first in church ; 

Stately and stiff" with Pharisaic starch, — 

Orgies, and rites devotional in turn. 

Sermons, and psalms, and bacchanalian songs. 

A fiery ordeal Bums was doomed to pass. 
But is at length triumphant, and now shines 
A constellation of first magnitude. 
Still, had somp friendsy so noisy now, lived when 
His light was first on the horizon seen. 
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They would have foremost been with foulest fogs 
Boeotian to have sought to quench its beams, 
Given him the shoulder cold, more closely drawn 
The purse's strings, and his detractors been. 

Such characters the bard would from his path 
Have spumed at once, and in his satire fierce 
Consigned them to eternal infamy. 
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A DAY OF DARKNESS AND DISTRESS, 
AND NO COMFORTER. 

4 

I KNEW him in prosperity, 

A magistrate, and he 
Was ever known 'twixt man and man 

To act with equity. 

And his a goodly presence was. 

His intellect was high, 
And knowledge had unveiled her depths 

Beneath his searching eye. 

His sensibility was keen, 

His sympathies were great. 
Want ne'er appealed to him and went 

Unaided from his gate. 

But of the sceptic school of France, 

Alas ! he deeply drank, 
And left the living well of truth 

To choose the Stygian stank. 

Age came, and poverty withal. 
And death had frequent been 

Among his kindred, and his friends 
Estranged he*d also seen. 
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I paid a visit to my friend ; 

He said, " I'm glad to find 
There is an auld acquaintance yet, 

" That bears me still in mind. 

" The flees that in the sunshine flit. 

The frost sune sweeps awa* ; 
They kent the 'Bailie' every ane, 

But nane kens P e ava." 

Much grieved was I to see him thus, 

For in his trying hour 
I knew that he had nought to bear 

Him up but human power. 

I left, and wandering in the south, 

A journal chanced to see, 
In which I met a paragraph 

That struck me painfully : 

For there I read that my poor friend 

Had died by his own hand, 
And left an orphan family 

To bear the bitter brand. 



• -"^i^^^ 
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ON THE DFATH OF MR. WILLIAM 
FERGUSON, EDINBURGH. 

AUTHOR OF "POEMS AND SONGS," ETC 

** Oh! why has worth so short a date, 
While villains ripen grey with time ? 

Must those the noble, generous great 
Fall in bold manhood's hardy prime ? " 

BURNS. 

Again the grave insatiate has closed 

Above a worthy, and a dear, dear friend. 

Cut down in noon of life, with nature's gifts 

Richly endowed, an ample heart was his. 

That made his neighbours' wants and woes his own ; 

His kin were all mankind, and still he strove 

Unostentatiously to do them good. 

A pioneer of progress, ever in 

The van, regardless of the scoffs and sneers 

Of interested, narrow-minded men ; 

Of single heart and eye, despising all 

The arts by which too many in our day 

Rise into place and power, and even fame. 

Most true it was, he could not through the past 

Reckon a line of titled ancestors. 
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With coronet or crown too often won 

By deeds, or rather crimes, whose crimson hue 

Perpetuates a stain on history's page. 

No, but that true nobility was his 

Inherent worth, which earthly potentates 

With star or garter never could confer; 

And genius too was his, the tuneful lyre 

He swept, and whether grave or gay his theme. 

The audience would confess a master hand. 

Two other friends I formerly had had. 
Two warm, fast friends, such as we seldom meet 
In now-a-days; the one had gone unto 
His last account, the other been withdrawn* 
By business to a distant land ; and when 
Poor Ferguson's remains descended to 
Their final resting-place, my tears fell fast ; 
I in that city found myself alone. 
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THE WAIL OF THE DISCONSOLATE. 

O ! LOVED and lamented, and though from this 

sphere 
For ever departed, in memory still near I 
Yes, mind must relinquish her power to review 
The past, when I think not, dear angels, of you. 

So formed for to reap the enjoyments of life, 
So furnished with parts to prevail in its strife, 
And just in the dawning of manhood's glad day, 
How saddening to think ye were summoned away ! 

That natures so earnest, so generous, have been 
The dupes of the false, and the prey of the mean. 
Of malice and ignorant avarice made 
The tools, and your lives were the price that you 
paid! 

The voice of the comforter speaks but in vain. 
Unwelcome, though friendship is heard in the strain, 
And scenes though in light and in beauty arrayed 
Seem dark and unlovely through sorrow's deep shade. 
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Time was when from nature sweet solace I drew, 
And song was a source of delights ever new ; 
But lost to the heart is their generous sway 
Since my bonny lads have been laid in the clay. 

One hope still remains, but at times it appears 
Like the vestige of life in the valley of years, 
Or moon of the midnight, whose shadowy form 
Is struggling and trembling in gusts of the storm. 

That hope is, when time and its trials are o'er. 
To meet on a fairer, a happier shore ; 
But favourites of heaven are called earliest home. 
In mercy removed from the evil to come. 

O ! loved and lamented, and though from this sphere 
For ever departed, in memory still near ! 
Yes, mind must relinquish her power to review 
The past, when I think not, dear angels, of you. 
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ON HEARING FAMILY WORSHIP IN A 
SHEPHERD'S SHEILING. 

" But haply, in some cottage far apart 
May hear, well pleased, the language of the soul. 
And in His book of life the inmates poor enroL" 

Burns. 

TwAS on that night, the sequel of the week, 
In waning autumn, crops had gathered been. 
And woods were sere, the crescent moon uprose 
From the sharp summit of an eastern hill. 
Night's azure vault with stars resplendent shone. 
Which called the thoughts to spirit-worlds away, 
Beyond the range of time, of death, and sin. 
Returning from a visit to the tower 
Where Watt of Harden erst held lawless sway, 
A barren moor I crossed, where not a tree 
Nor shrub was seen to shelter from the blast 
Here stood a shepherd's sheiling, whence arose 
A simple, solemn, and sweet song of praise ; 
The days of other years, of early years, 
In a sweet world of sunshine set, appeared, 
Again those days of darkness and distress, 



\ 
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When the church travailed in the wilderness ; 

And Scotland*s wastes, and solitudes, and caves, 

Were hallowed with the voice of prayer and praise. 

It was a baptism, one of blood and fire, 

Yet purified professors of their dross ; 

And in the aftertime bore golden fruit. 

Hence what we now have heard, and ofltimes read, 

And millions yet unborn shall hear and read. 

Admire, and love in Bums*s deathless strains. 

In England's vast cathedrals I have heard 

A sea of thrilling, melting music float 

Through the far-echoing, gorgeous, Gothic aisles, 

That lent to glowing thoughts celestial wings. 

But still it kindled holier feelings far. 

This simple psalm in shepherd's sheiling sung. 
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RICH ! RICH ! RICH ! or, HOOPER 
Mc'CALLOUS. 

** Fools make a mock at sin." — Prov. xiv. 9 

'TwAS in Dunedin, on the afternoon 

Of market day, that duty called me to 

A place associated strongly with 

The blackest page of Scotland's history ; 

For there, in evil days, the martyr took 

His final farewell of terrestrial things, 

And with his blood his testimony sealed ; 

But God sometimes from darkness brings forth light, 

And good from evil ; our forefathers sowed 

The seed in tribulation, and hence we 

Of conscience so much liberty enjoy. 

While in my avocation I was joined 
By one whose company I had endured 
Ofttimes, although it ever irksome was ; 
Our natures knew no more affinity 
Than is betwixt the songster and the snake. 

Minus a coat, in brief, in rags and dirt, 
His toes protruding from his worn-out shoes. 
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And drunk, so drunk as scarcely capable 

Of locomotion, there appeared a man, — 

At least, what might, or should have been a man. 

Mc'Callous seemed delighted, overjoyed, 

Pleased, and amused beyond expression quite. 

Exclaiming, Man that's rich ! that's rich ! that's rich ! 

I thought upon the hovel unto which 

His tottering limbs were bearing him. 

Perhaps a starving family to meet. 

And oaths and blows dispense of food instead ; 

I thought upon the state the holy light 

Of morn would find him in, with stomach sick, 

Nerves shaken, aching head, and palate parched. 

His heart transfixed with dagger of remorse, 

Perhaps despair, the sequel suicide ; 

And said he seemed to me an object of 

Deep sympathy. Mc'Callous by himself 

Another judging, said, " Ay, and a heap 

You care for him." Now this man had received 

An education liberal, and in 

The city's service held official place; 

A member of the Church he was withal. 

It is not mine to judge, or yet to say. 

How little of Christ's spirit he possessed, 

Or how unlike the apostle Paul he was ; 

But sure I am, the man that could behold 

What I have here attempted to describe. 

And think it rich ! rich ! rich ! his was a soul 

But poor ! poor ! poor indeed 

None more reveres his country's laws than I, 
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Yet there are times and seasons when the law 
Stands in the course of justice, interrupts 
Its exercise ; for had I made my stick, 
And the Mc'Callous corpus intimate, 
I should have only given him his deserts ; 
But in reflection's glass I looked, and saw 
" Indicted for^ convicted of assault''' 
Again, there's little honour to be earned 
By chastising that paltry thing — a coward ! 
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A DREAM. 

''There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy." 

One night I dreamed that in a vale 

Extending far and wide 
I roamed, and full of mirth and glee, 

Went Watty by my side. 

And on the left a long arcade 

Of lofty trees there lay, 
With branches densely interlaced, 

Impervious to the day. 

Its nether bourne in darkness closed, 

A veil of deepest shade. 
And silence o'er it reigned like that 

By death and ruin made. 

And down that vista dark and deep, 
" Wee Watty *' ran with speed ; 

I called upon him long and loud. 
But still he gave no heed. 



i 
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And now a voice was heard to say, 

" You call on him in vain, 
For know that Watty never will 

From thence return again." 

" I am much grieved at this," I said, 
" And never thought that he 

For aught on earth would e'er have been 
Induced to part with me." 

And then I heard the voice to say. 

But in a sterner strain, 
" Then know that Watty never will 

From thence return again." 

A few days passed, when came a note, 

One which I sadly read ; 
It brought the melancholy news. 

My favourite was dead. 
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ON SEEING A PRINT OF THE DEATH-BED 

OF CALVIN. 

The Antichrist secundus thou mayest well 
Be called ; for surely, save the Man of Sin, 
None ever more perverted Christian truth. 
God, in His love and mercy, sent it down 
The image of — an emanation from — 
His own perfections, ruinated man 
To rescue and to renovate. But thou 
Stamped thy repulsive dictum on its page, 
The cause of doubt, perplexity, dismay. 
To many an ardently inquiring mind. 
Schism, contention, controversies long 
And loud and bootless, wrath and bitterness. 
Of charity subversive, giving cause 
For foes of truth to triumph and blaspheme. 
Others, of different spirit, in disgust 
Have turned away, repudiated all. 
From subterfuge to subterfuge have passed. 
To perish in the doubter's shoreless sea. 
The baleful shadow of thy sombre creed 
Dimmed the glad morning of my youthful days. 
What clergymen and catechisms taught 
I never dared to doubt, but such the form 
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My young philosophy would sometimes take, — 
" Twere surely b.etter we had never been ! " 
Thanks be to God ! at length, divested of 
My predilections educational, 
I searched the sacred volume, and there found 
A God to love and worship. To the flames 
Thou doomed Servetus ! for the exercise 
Of rights of conscience, and thy dreadful God 
Is but a sterner transcript of thyself 
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WILLIE FINNIE. 

AN ELECTION CANTICLE. 

Ye men of Northern Ayrshire, now 
Don't stand and play the ninny ; 

Come to the poll with heart and soul, 
And vote for Willie Finnie. 

He has nae skill the man that will 
Seek shelter in the spiny ; 

Ye'U find an oak of good old stock 
In honest Willie Finnie. 

His principles are staunch and true — 
Nae wasp that seeks the hinny 

Of place, or pensioner corrupt, 
Is honest Willie Finnie. 

Then, Northern Ayrshire, never deign 
For Tory spftrouts to whinny ; 

But prove a steed of better breed. 
And bear in Willie Finnie. 
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Their Com Laws, and their Penal Code, 
Their IVarSy that left sae skinny 

And lank and lean the public purse, 
Cry— "Vote for Willie Finnie." 

And deeds that here must nameless be. 
Which aft ha*e brought the briny 

And het tears ower auld Scotland's cheeks. 
Cry, " Vote for WiUie Finnie." 
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EPITAPH FOR TAMMAS TURNIP, ESQ. 

Here lie the roots, the rind, the bulb, and stem 

Of Tammas Turnip, Esquire ; in the day 

Of fresh fertility, he was a plant 

That on his native glebe could well be seen. 

Albeit that in his planthood's early tide, 

By poortith's fly he was most sorely cropped, 

And grubs of that same genus eke assailed 

His tender roots, but Tammas well enjoyed 

The showers and sunshine, and most gratefully 

He drank the dews, and thus grew up apace 

In spite of all, and seedlings from his stem 

Sprang many, and sank deep their healthy roots 

In other soils, but winter came at last, 

With biting frost, and blanched his verdant leaves ; 

Yet never touched his heart, which fresh and firm 

Stood to the last, nor ever knew that state. 

The " fozy '* termed. His roots at length gave way, 

Death grubbed him up, and o'er him threw of earth 

A ponderous mound, which underneath he waits 

The renovation of another spring. 
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OH ! THERE IS A WAY. 

Oh I there is a way, and that way it is steep, 
But enter, and down with increased pace you keep ; 
'Tis known as the path of the drunkard by name. 
The highway of sorrow, of sin, and of shame. 

And pitfalls and trap-doors unnumbered it hath. 
That lead unto ruin, destruction, and death ; 
Yet myriads have gone down that way in all time. 
Of every class, creed, colour, country, and clime. 

God warns from His word; from the pulpit, the press 
And platform, still issue appeal and address, 
In warning and wailing the bard gives his song, 
The saint in his sorrow exclaims, " Lord, how long?'* 

Yet down that deep vista unheeding, unthinking. 
Still thousands in dream of delirium are sinking ; 
And dreadful it is the reflection to make, 
It is in eternity only they wake. 
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TO MY DOG BESSIE. 

Bessie, we both are far from where we first 

Beheld the light and drew the vital air, 

And dear old granny Scotland's hills and dales, 

And woods and streams, may never see again. 

Amidst a population manifold 

We dwell, and yet though on the mountain's top. 

Or in the desert, we're not more alone. 

To-morrow should we die, no one would reck. 

And no one miss us, yet sometimes thou hast 

Admirers casual ; as through the streets 

We pass, I not unfrequently have heard, — 

" Look at that pretty little dog ! " for of 

The breed thou of the handsomest art one ; 

And unto one another we are much. 

Thy kindly ways, and gambols so grotesque, 

Might well engage the pen of Doctor Brown :* 

They serve sometimes to banish grief and care, 

And bring a laughter which the heart belies. 

Thy gratitude is passing great for e'en 

A trivial kindness, and my coming home . 

Is hailed with frantic joy. I sorry am 

To say that in thee, Bessie, I have found 

♦ Author of ** Rab and his friends." 
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More of my Maker, more of love and truth. 

Than oft in Nature's masterpiece, mankind. 

Grim, unprovided age and I have met, 

Concomitant infiimities withal ; 

A strong presentiment that want may be 

Attendant on my exit from the stage. 

But, my poor Bessie, shouldst thou live to see 

My last crust in the cupboard, of that same 

The best, the largest poition shall be thine. 
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ON VISITING THE ASSYRIAN ANTIQUITIES 
IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 

The clouds and shadows of the past hang o'er 

Those dreadful days so heavily, we fail 

To find their era ; still our sympathies 

Are with the peoples, though remote, unknown. 

Whose £ate it was the victims to become 

Of cruelties so horrid. Here we learn 

How desperately wicked is the heart, 

And to what degradation we descend 

When destitute of knowledge of the truth. 

Deeds that are such as fiends might shudder at 

Or be ashamed ef ; yet we here see men 

(If with that name they may be dignified) 

In depths of dark depravity so sunk. 

As glory in them, — bid the sculptor's art 

Transmit them to posterity extant 

As trophies of renown. The adamant 

Is eloquent : we verily have here 

" Sermons in stones," and learn how much the world 

Indebted stands to Christianity. 
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THE SPIRITS OF THE DEPARTED O'ER 
THE SLEEPING BEREAVED. 

Sleep on, grieved and weary one, sweet be thy. rest, 
Thy visions a radiance from land of the blest ; 
No spirits of darkness can ever come near 
To sadden their glories while we're watching here. 

Thy brow once so placid, so smooth, and so fair, 
Is now dark, and furrowed with sorrow and care ; 
But God sends afflictions to those He would win, 
To wean them from earth and to part them from sin. 

O faint not, O fear not ! in faith be thou strong ! 
The road may be rugged, but now 'tis not long ; 
Thy trust be in Him that is mighty to save, 
Who triumphed o*er hell, over death and the grave. 

The day is departing, the night drawing near. 
But lights from the city celestial appear ; 
And there we will meet, all our chastisements gone. 
Where death, sin, and sorrow alike are unknown. 



•• 
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ANDREW AND JAMES; OR, THE CONSE- 
QUENCES OF INTEMPERANCE. 

Of all the ills that underneath the sun 

Assail humanity, thou art the worst, 

O alcohol'! Whether 'tis famine, war, 

Or pestilence, what does immediately 

Extinguish life is mild, is merciful. 

Compared with thine. Days, months, and even years, 

Thy votaries and victims must endure 

Pangs worse than ever Grand Inquisitor 

On heretics inflicted, or the red 

Revengeful Indian on his enemy. 

These torture but the body, thou the mind 

And frame corporeal eke, till oft the wretch. 

Driven to despair, o'erleaps the bounds of life, 

And desperately braves the world eteme. 

Here is a case in point. Poor Andrew comes, 

A miserable, melancholy wreck. 

Well nurtured was he, educated well. 

His patrimony liberal, and might 

Have risen to civic honours in the town ; 

But the fire-fiend entrapped him in his youth. 

And we have known him thus for twice ten years ; 
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He begs an alms, and buys a dram therewith, 

And tells the donor, gratefully, it will 

A momentary glimpse shed through the gloom. 

James is a kind and single-hearted man ; 

Accosts him, for his welfare asks. They were 

Old neighbours. James : " Where, Andrew, do you 

sleep ? " 
" I sleep in hell," said Andrew, with a frown. 
James : " Andrew, don't talk thus. I have you known 
Long time, and sympathize with your sad state, 
And you might be so good as tell me where 
You sleep." Andrew : " And I have told you, sir. 
I sleep in hell ; which way I fly is hell ; 
Myself am hell." This closed the colloquy, 
And James stood struck as Andrew limped away. 
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REMINISCENCES OF EARLY DAYS AT 

GULILLAND. 

And oh ! how sweet when Summer's parting day 
Had in her ruddy glories robed the west ; 

And waxing dubious was the ruin grey, 
Or seen a giant spectre of the past ! 

The balmy breeze brought ocean's roundelay — 
A soothing vesper song of peace and rest, 

So sweet, so holy, that it seemed to bear 

A native burden to my grandsire's prayer. 

Mom came : an angel of celestial light, 
Diffusing fragrance, beauty, love, and joy ; 

Painting might limn, and Poetry indite, 
And all their efforts vainly would employ 

To jdeld such visions to the mental sight 
As wrap the fond, enthusiastic boy, 

The embryo Bard, with fervid fancies teeming 

A thing of hoping, trusting, loving, dreaming. 
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AN INCIDENT IN A SHIPWRECK. 

A SHIP had foundered far at sea, and night 
Came on the waste of waters darkly down ; 
The rack drave wildly o*er the boding moon. 
At times a trembling solitary star appeared, 
Which still more dismal made the scene ; 
The wind, by fits, howled fearfiilly, like some 
Grim monster roused, and ravenous for prey. 
All in one boat the passengers and crew 
Were crowded, and the seamen said unless 
That lightened of her cargo she should sink. 
This barbarous expediency soon 
Was perpetrated : indiscriminate 
The passengers were flung into the sea. 
At last they seized a boy, a comely boy, 
Whose parents both before his eyes had sunk. 
He said, ** Oh, sirs, don't throw me overboard ! 
Allow me first to say my prayers, and then 
I will go out myself." The hand was stayed 
Of ruffian selfishness ! Rude natures awed 
As the young hero knelt, and unto God 
His soul commended, and, serenely firm. 
Went down into the dark, unfathomed deep ! 
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MRS. JOHN MILLER, 

OF EDINBURGH. 

** Man that is bom of a woman is of few days, and full of 

trouble." — Job xiv. i. 

Another to the shoreless sea has gone, 
And proved the awful mystery of death ; 
Another link of life dissevered, and 
The good removed — removed in early age 
From haunts of living men, alas ! no more 
To visit earth till day of final doom 
And restitution. May the stroke to us 
Be sanctified ! May God vouchsafe His grace 
To bid us take our cross and follow Christ 
Through good and evil ; and may we in all 
The dispensations of His providence 
Enabled be to say, " Thy will be done." 
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A REMINISCENCE. 

The tide of half a century rolls back 

Its sullen waters, and again I see 

My erst preceptor of the Sabbath school, 

So meek, so earnest, and so patient ; full 

Of love and kindness, yet so firm withal 

When duty thus directed. He had much 

Of his great Master's spirit — was indeed 

An Israelite in whom there was no guile ; 

But ere the wonted years of human life 

Had run their circuit, he was summoned hence. 

His life was blameless, and his exit peace. 

The late Thomas Gilchrist^ of Kilmarnock, 
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KILLIECRANKIE. 

His charge on the hill-fide the shepherd was keeping, 
Where murmured the brook, and the willow was 

weeping. 
And Tweed by his side 'mong the fern was a-sleeping, 
When rose the loud sounds of the battle afar. 

Then thick grew the mists o*er the mountains pre- 
siding, 
For shades of old heroes the storm were bestriding, 
Come forth from the caves where they'd long been 
residing, 
To list to the sounds of the battle afar. 

And still stood the flock, struck with terror and wonder. 
As when roars through dark heaven the red rattlin 

thunder. 
And Tweed crept the plaid of his dear partner under 
And howled at the sounds of the battle afar. 

'Tis gone ! War has spent the last bolt in his quiver. 
Yet rolls down the hill his deep sanguine river. 
And trust' we the power of the Stuart for ever 
Has ceased with the sounds of the battle afar. 
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THE MISPLACED.* 

T HE red round sun of winter set 

Behind the western mountains blue ; 
The night her neighbour gloamin met, 

And they had kissed and bid adieu. 
By Irwine*s banks of faded green 

I roamed with easy, reckless tread ; 
Pondering of joys of earlier days, 

Away for ever — ever fled. 

When, 'neath a willow grey that flung 

Its shadow o*er the tumbling flood, 
All melancholy o'er his harp 

A youthful minstrel pensive stood ; 
The bloom was faded on his cheek, 

His eye, expressive, deep, and slow, 
Was turned with strange reflecting gaze * 

Upon the passing stream below. 

He raised his harp of rustic frame. 
Which art to polish ne*er had striven. 

Save where with withered harebells hung, 
'Twas all as first from nature given. 

• See note N at end of volume. 
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He eyed it with an absent look, 

He tuned the strings all one by one, 

Then placed it on the ground with care, 
And thus his plaintive tale began : — 

" Ye naked forests, sad to see. 

Where drowsy birds no shelter find ; 
Ye barren, bleak, bleak mountain tops. 

Long beaten by the winter wind ; 
Ye plains no more in verdure drest, 

Ye valleys all in ruins laid. 
Thou red swollen river raging on, 

That erst in silver sweetly played ; 

" Ye stars that through the gloom of night 

Emit a faint and glimmering ray. 
That oft with feelings wild I've seen 

Along th' unclouded welkin stray ; 
Parts of great Nature's awful form, 

Hear ye an artless bard complain, 
And tell her, in her leafless bower, 

The burden of my humble strain. 

" Say, why has she into my breast 

Infused that wayward, restless fire, 
That leads to follow fancy vain. 

And labour o'er the luckless lyre. 
And why do fate's black surging waves 

To quench that flame for ever rise ? 
Why am I doomed a path to seek 

Which fate has barred, -which fate denies ? 
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" And why do e*en her simplest scenes 

Bid feeling*s subtle ocean swell, 
Till raptures kindle in my soul 

Unfit were angel's tongue to tell ? 
And yet to noisbme cell confined, 

I gain by fits a transient taste, 
That serves like dying sunbeam bright. 

Which shows the sky with storms defaced, 

" Oh ! had some humble shed been mine, 

Where mountains rear the lofty head. 
Where torrents roar, and eagles soar. 

And tempests sing a song of dread ; 
Then had I joyous hailed the dawn. 

The dewdrops glancing on the thorn ; 
And wandering o'er the wild flowers sweet, 

Have heard the hermit cushat mourn. 

" Or had it been my lot to range 

The mighty ocean's empire wide. 
And twine in song its wonders great. 

Far dancing o'er the bounding tide ; 
The lands where ancient bards have sung, 

Where first the flowers of science blew ; 
The sad remains of grandeur gone, 

Through rapture's rising tear to view! 

" But 'tis not so ; the morning comes. 
And brings no joy; and as the day 
Wheels her swift course, my life she sees 
In lonely languor wear away. 
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As is the wanderer of the wave 

When cast upon the thirsty sand ; 
As is the lark in durance placed 

By some relentless cruel hand ; — 

" Yet why unmanly thus complain ? 

Come, resolution ! arm my soul ; 
'Tis Heaven ordains, fret not while joy 

Pervades creation as a whole. 
But a few days, or years at most. 

Till the unchained immortal mind 
Shall mount to its eternal source, 

And leave earth's sordid dust behind." 

I 

He ceased, he vanished^through the night, 

But echo long with silver tongue. 
From rock, and vale, and vaulted cave, 

H)rmned o'er the notes he last had sung. 
Yet oft when darkness veils the world 

With contemplation's sober stride. 
While lingering there, methinks I hear 

His notes along the waters glide. 
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ON VISITING THE LOW CHURCH OF 

KILMARNOCK 

AFTER THE LAPSE OF NEARLY FIFTY YEARS. 

'Tis long, and yet the retrospect seems brief, 

Since last I service heard within these walls : 

Twas on an autumn's evening, sweetly calm, 

As sabbath should ; all beautifully blue 

The hills appeared, and o'er the west still hung 

The crimson glories of departing day. 

That closing hymn still lingers in my ear ; 

The leader of the choir was an adept 

In his profession, never have I heard 

Another who performed the part so well.* 

And when that surge of music died away 

In the rich twilight, what a thrill arose 

Of varied feelings, exquisite, commixed, 

Indefinable, but to be conceived ! 

How many voices that once swelled that song 

Have silenced been ! How many then in health. 

Have joined the congregation of the dead ! 

Few, few are left, and some with tottering steps 

Stand on the confines of eternity. 

Of all my father's house not one remains 

To welcome back the weary wanderer. 

• The late Mr. Robert Templeton. 
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DIOGENES IN A NEW LIGHT. 

Diogenes, as most of us have heard, 

Set out one day an honest man to seek. 

And doubtless deemed the task an arduous ; 

For though it was high noon, to aid his search 

He took a lantern. What was the result 

Of this, adventure never has transpired, 

But if the cynic sage should fated be 

Again to walk the earth, he might descry 

A city somewhere in the " Land of Cakes," 

Perchance from Fortha's banks not far remote, 

And if he there should institute the quest 

He did of old, he*d all the lanterns need 

That e*er were made since days of Tubal-cain, 

And all the lamps that e*er were trimmed with oil. 

Of whale, or seal, or paraffine supreme, 

And all the candles, rushlights, dips, and moulds. 

Were ever formed or fashioned, bought or sold. 

And all the gas of Europe, from a jet 

Wide as the crater of Vesuvius. 

Suppose him thus equipped, and mounted on 
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A fiery dragon, and around his neck, 
By way of handkerchief, a comet's tail, 
And that from noon till night he searched, re- 
searched 
The city's circuit, it were all in vain ; 
Discomfited he certainly should be. 
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AN AYRSHIRE WORTHY. 

"O, rough, rude, ready- written R******* 
The wale o* cocks for fiin are drinkin* ! 
There's mony godly folks and thinkin* 

Your dreams an* tricks 
Will send you, Korah-like, a sinkin* 

Straught to auld * Nick's.' 

** Ye hae sae mony cracks an' cants, 
And in your wicked drunken rants 
Ye mak' a devil o' the saunts, 

An' fill them fou ; 
And then their failings, flaws, an' wants 

Are a* seen thro'." 

At the time that this epistle was written Mr. Kankine occu- 
pied the farm of Adamhill, in the parish of Craigie, near Kil- 
marnock. Mr. Shaw was minister of the parish, and the dream 
here alluded to was told by Rankine at a dinner party which met 
at the manse. He said he had recently dreamed that he was 
dead, and subsequently went to Heaven. Mr. Shaw asked 
what he saw there. Rankine said he saw the angel Gabriel, 
who asked whence he was. He replied from Ayrshire, North 
Britain. The angel then asked what were the news there. 
Rankine said that there was nothing worthy of note taking place 
save a great mortality amongst the clergy. *' Indeed," said the 
angel, " that is rather a painful piece of intelligence, for there 
has not one of them come here I" "O, John, John!" said 
Mr. Shaw, *' you never dreamed that in your life.' 

H 
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Rankine was just the man described by Burns, and occa- 
sionally his conduct was such as to bring him under the censure, 
not only of the " unco guid," but also of the **real guid," and 
at one time under the notice of the Kirk Session. Two of the 
elders, who were most violent against him on this occasion, were 
neighbouring farmers, and who, in Rankine's opinion, had they 
looked homeward, were entitled to say least. One Sabbath fore- 
noon, a considerable time after this had taken place, Rankine saw 
one of the said elders herding his horses on a piece of unen- 
closed ground, and, seeming to forget the past, went over and 
nquircd for his welfare. Dr. M'Gill and his book had been 
before the Presbytery of Ayr, and the "auld" and **new 
light " controversy was going full swing through the country. 
Rankine contrived to turn the conversation in that direction ; 
and, producing a Bible, the two sat down, and entered deeply 
into the subject. He was a man of great conversational and 
argumentative talent, and quite fascinated his neighbour. By 
and by he ventured to say that he thought they wouldna be 
the waur o' a wee drap. To this the elder at once consented, 
but wondered were it would begot. "Oh," said John, pro- 
ducing a bottle of whisky from his pocket, ** we'll no need to 
gang far for that." By the time that this was discussed they 
had grown **unco pack an' thick thegither." Rankine, who 
had come double charged to the contest, produced another 
bottle, which was also disposed of ; and by this time the elder 
was helplessly drunk, and, with the little reflection that he had 
left, began to bewail his case, saying: **Gude help me ! To 
get mysel' drunk on the Lord's Day ! and hoo am I to get 
hame?'' 

"Hoot, man," said R., "dimna tak it sae sair to heart, 1*11 
set you on the auld meere, and she'll tak you brawly hame." 

A canny auld brood mare was Kate. It was now far in the 
afternoon, the kirk was skailin', and a good few of the parish- 
ioners comiag along the highway, across which the elder^s 
route lay. Rankine got hira mounted, and having cut a large 
thistle, he lifted the mare's tail, and put it beneath it. Kate 
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just behaved as other horses and mares have done before her 
when tried with the "shangan." She held her tail firmly 
down upon her tormentor, laid her ears on her neck, and set 
off with all the might that she could master. The rest of the 
horses followed, and when the elder reached the turnpike road 
he was riding d la John Gilpin as far as head gear was con- 
cerned, and "bockin' rainbows ower the tnane," crying out at 
intervals, " Wo ! wo ! " Kate had been a tractable mare, and 
oft "borne her master safe frae Killie." But she was now 
"deaf as Ailsa Craig," and dashed on to the farm yard. 

Some of the family, seeing the approaching cavalcade, had 
the precaution to shut the stable door, otherwise ' * this wicked 
drunken rant " might have had a more tragical termination than 
the projector had calculated upon. We need scarcely say that 
the "Kirk folk" were both struck and scandalised to see 
their elder in this ridiculous plight, who was wont to stand so 
doucely at the plate in his black bonnet. The session took up 
the case, and after hearing it, pro and con. , decided that the 
elder should own a fault, and be allowed to retain office. 

One of the heritors, remonstrating with the minister on this 
proceeding, said that he did not consider him to be a man quali- 
fied for holding the office of an elder. 

"There may be a guid deal of truth in what ye're sayin'," 
quoth Mr. Shaw, " but we maun just tak sic stuff as grows on 
the grun*, sir " 

The name of the other elder was J. H. Rankine, who said 
that he " was awan him a day in hairst, and would pay him too ; " 
and in the following winter invited him to a "rockin'" that was 
held at Adamhill. Some of the right stamp were there, and 
in Kankine's confidence ; in short, there was a conspiracy to 
• fill H — g drunk. The toddy was made very strong. To this 
some objected, saying that it was surely gayen stiff. " Weel," 
said Rankine, " that is a thing that is easily helped ; there is 
plenty o* warm water on the table So there was ; but, as he 
and others knew, there was also a jug of warm whisky^ and 
the toddy bowl was sometimes helped from the latter. By * * the 
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wee short hour ayont the twall," H — ^g had sunk beneath the 
table, and Rankme and two of his young men got him on the 
muck-barrow, and carried him over to the manse. H — g was 
so dead-drunk as not to know where he was. They propped 
him up to the door as well as they could, and having knocked 
to arouse the inmates, stood abeigh to see how things would 
work. In a short time the minister himself opened the door, 
when his precious elder fell prostrate in the lobby. The escort 
now made a hasty retreat to join their accomplices, and chuckle 
over the achievement. 

Whether this case came before the session we have not heard, 
but the dream, and the other already related, were the theme of 
popular conversation for a time both at kirk and market, and are 
what Burns refers to in the opening stanzas of the Epistle to 
John Rankine. 

Of the impropriety of such conduct there can be only one 
opinion. But pranks of this kind were one of the forbidding 
features of a rude illiterate age, partly induced by the moral blight 
of smuggling. However, in this part of our native country there 
is now a marked change. The voice of the herald of Temper- 
ance has been heard there, and instead of the poet singing the 
praise of strong drink, and celebrating Bacchanalian orgies, he 
thus breaks forth : — 

** Go, search the hospital's unwholesome round. 
The felon's dungeon and the maniac's cell. 
The workhouse cold, the churchyard's dreary moun 
Arid learn what suicide's history can tell. 
Ask, what does most the stream of victims swell ? 
And truth shall answer, with a look forlorn — 
Intemperance, greatest curse since Adam fell. 
Parent of ills, perdition's eldest born. 
Dark cloud without a bow, a night that knows no mom." 
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TAM SAMSON. 

BuRNS*s cronie, familiarly called **Tam Samson," folic wed 
the business of nursery and seedsman in Kilmarnock, in which 
two of his sons succeeded him, and who were both fortunate 
men. The eldest, Mr. William, stood six feet six inches in his 
stockings, but was anything but a well-proportioned man. He 
jocularly said that he grew so fast that he had not time to bring 
the breadth along with him. The Samsons resided in that part 
of the town called Braehead, consisting of a few irregularly 
built houses and villas on the Dumfries-road. Dr. M'Kinlay, 
the minister, who had the first charge of the Laigh Kirk parish, 
was one day examining the district of Braehead. The doctor 
occupies a prominent place in the poem of "The Ordination," 
and is designated "Simper James" in the ** Kirk's Alarm." 
At that period it was customary for the clergymen to make pro- 
gresses through the town and parish, calling perhaps two or 
three families into the most convenient house, examining the 
senior tnembers on doctrinal points, and the junior on their 
knowledge of sacred history. A meeting having been con- 
vened in the house of a Mr. B., an Irishman, who happened to 
be in the vicinity, went in with the rest, as he said, " to see 
the praste." Paddy had little scriptural lore, and when the 
doctor asked him who was the strongest man, he replied, 
" Troth, your riverence, I don't know. Sure I haven't seen all 
the strong fellows in the country." 

The doctor then put the question to a boy, who answered, 
** Samson." 

"Huroo," cried Paddy, "is it big Samson up there? Sure 
I know one Jamie Cafferty that 'ud knock the nose oflf his face 
in a minit, the long spalpeen." 

The gravity of the company was fairly upset ; even the doctor, 
with all his clerical dignity (which was not little), was obliged 
to relapse into a laugh. But Paddy would not be put down ; 
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he maintained that he knew Samson, had even worked witli 
him, and believed that he could "lather him himself." The 
impulsive but positive Irishman was at length induced to leave 
the premises, or rather was ejected. But peal on peal of sup- 
pressed laughter burst out, like corks flying from sodawater 
bottles, and it was founcf impracticable to proceed with the 
examination. 

Nobody enjoyed this story better or told it oftener than Mr. 
Samson himself. He has been long gathered to his fathers, 
but though a little eccentric, he was of the most kindly and 
benevolent disposition, many instances of which might be given. 
On one old man he settled 5s. per week, on account of his hav- 
ing been his father's barber. In the first stanza of **Tam 
Samson's Elegy," Mr. Robertson, one of the parish ministers, 
is mentioned, also Dr. M'Kinlay and Samson, of course. Dr. 
M'Kinlay was buried in Robertson's grave, and in the next lie 
the remains of Tam Samson. So that these old worthies, all 
named in one stanza of Bums's poems, may be said to lie in 
one grave. 



IRISH FISHING, AND FOGS. 

During a visit to the capital of the Emerald Isle, I one day 
got into a railway-carriage with a set of facetious fellow-travellers 
of rather an original cast ; in exterior they were what might be 
termed ** respectable," and from their conversation appeared to 
be either landowners or farmers, of animal spirits, wit, and 
humour. There was certainly no deficiency among them ; but 
one, wjiom they addressed as Phil, seemed to be the cock of the 
company. 

While Phil was talking to his right-hand neighbour, one on 
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his left said to another opposite, alluding to Phil, ** Did you 
hear of the salmon that he has kilt ? " 

" No," said the other ; " has he been killing a salmon ? " 

"He has," said he, "but you must get him to tell it 
himself." 

By this several of the company were aware of what was 
going on, and called out : 

** Come, Phil, tell us about the salmon." 

"Och ! botheration to you and the salmon both," said Phil. 
** The salmon's dead, and let him rest in pace." 

** Is he dead ? " said his left-hand neighbour. 

** If he is not dead,'.' said Phil, ** they have used him quarely, 
for they have kippered him, and sent him to Dublin." 

The whole party were now of opinion that Phil must tell 
them all about the salmon. 

"Then," said Phil, *'i{lptust,l must, that's clear;" and tak- 
ing a hearty pinch of snuff, he began. "Well, it was last week 
I was riding down the banks of the Shannon, when coming to 

the bridge of K who should I see but our ould friend 

Teddy at a pool below. He was standing with his fishing-rod 
in his hand, the line was bent, and he was looking a little 
foolish, he was, something like a goose at a frozen pond, or a 
pig at a breakfast of blighted praties. * Teddy, my boy,' said 
I, *what houldsyou?' *0h !' said he, * haven't I hooked a 
great big durty baste of a salmon, and he's got behind a stone, 
and it's lying there he is, just winking and laughing at me. 
Come down man, Phil, and give us a hand wid him.' So I 
made my horse fSsist to a tree) and down I went. I took the rod 
from Teddy and tried every trick that I was master ofl^ but it 
was no use. There he was as fast as Cape Clear, or the hill 
of Howth, and mating fair game of us entirely. * Are you not 
ashamed of yourself,' said I, * you great big blaggard that you 
are, to be lying there taking your fun off two knowledgeable 
gentlemen? But it's myself that's done something for your 
father, and maybe for your grandfather too, and I'll be after 
spaking to you this minit. Hould on,' says I to Teddy 
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'houldon, my boy.' So I got into the water, jumped on the 
scoundrel's back, and taking the line into my hand, I dashed 
the spurs into his sides, and rode him ashore in less than no 
time." 

There was now both clapping of hands and stamping of feet 
enough. When the plaudits had calmed down a little, Phil's 
left-hand neighbour asked if he were a big one. 

**By the powers of Moll Kelly," said Phil, **he was a 
wallaper, every slap of his tail made the gravel fly about our 
ears like hailstones." 

"That's not your worst one, Phil," said one. 

^' He has as good as that in his box, anyhow," said 
another. 

** It's but' a gosoon," said a third, **and will get its teeth 
by and by." 

The conversation now turned upon mists and fogs. 

One of the company said that he had recently read in a 
newspaper of an Englishman who had been in one so dense 
that . he thought he could have cut it with a knife and fork. 

**Och !" cried another, "and what of that, it's not worth 
spaking about at all at all. Why, man, I got into one last year 
among the Wicklow mountains, and it was a fog, I can tell 
you, or rather, I should say, the king of all the fogs. I threw 
my shillelah over my shoulder, and didn't it stick in it. " 

" That'll do now, Tim, that'll do," cried the conqueror of 
the salmon. 

This merry party went out at the first station, which I re- 
gretted much. Originals they were, and carried an atmosphere 
of hilarity along with them. 



NOTES. 



A. 

As a good deal depended on their horses, expense was not 
spared in procuring animals fitted for the purpose ; and there 
was nothing on which the veterans delighted so much to dwell 
as the feats of their favourite steeds. There was one bay mare 
especially, of unrivalled speed and bottom, whose achievements 
were long the theme of conversation ; indeed, some of them still 
linger in the memory of "the oldest inhabitant." In a case of 
emergency a messenger was despatched on this mare from 
Holmes to the farm of Lauriston, upwards of two miles, which 
he accomplished in so short a time, as almost to lead us to 
believe that his partner in this exploit was descended from the 
famous ** Skewball." My grandfather's mare was a ** trump " 
— a better never lifted leg. Her refusing to take the ditch, and, 
when forced over, coming in contact with a party of soldiers, is 
no poetical fiction. It was a family stock -anecdote, and among 
the first things which I heard in the annals of smuggling. The 
sagacity of the horse, in picking out his path in the dark, is well 
known to all equestrians ; and which, I believe, is in a great 
measure owing to his acute sense of smell. From my earliest 
years I was fond of the horse, and a close observer of his habits 
and character. His strength and speed, fortitude, docility, 
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patience, and gratitude, should render him an object of our 
deepest regard ; and I am of opinion that the law is too lenient 
which allows the man to escape with fine or imprisonment, who 
is convicted of cruelty to such a noble animal. He should get a 
taste of the cat-o' -nine-tails. That the horse has the faculty of 
reason I am fully convinced, and that the difference in this point 
betwixt him and his rider or driver, is only in degree. My 
friend, the late Alexander Rodger "of poetic brief," said, that 
when he met a Glasgow carter and his horse, he generally found 
that the latter was the more rational animal of the two. 



B. 

In the beginning of this century, when we were familiar with 
all the woods, banks, and braes of the parish of Dundonald, and 
with not a few of its parishioners, the men who had mingled in 
the busy times of the smuggling were mostly "wede away." 
But of the few that were left, their tales and personnel are so 
deeply impressed on our memory, that they must remain there 
as long as that faculty retains her seat. And we are convinced 
from their physique (worn though they were with years and 
infirmities), as also from the many well-authenticated stories 
which we have heard of their feats of strength and capability 
of enduring fatigue, that for such men we would now seek the 
coimtry in vain. They were brave, even to temerity, and, b^ng 
complete adepts at handling the ** kent," a stick about fire feet 
long, generally of well- seasoned oak, and sometimes loaded, 
that though only armed with this weapon, they were often a 
match for the soldiers. However, some of them occasionaUy 
carried arms more effective than the **kent.'* In those days 
some doughty deeds were done, deeds that would have done 
honour to a better cause ; deeds that savoured more of the 
times of Wallace and Bruce than of the close of the eighteenth 
century. At one time, a heavy seizure of brandy had been made 
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at Holmes, as much as to load three carts. The excise officers, 
supported by a strong body of infantry, were on their way to 
Ayr with the prize; but a numerous party of smugglers had 
been collected, and were lying in ambush in Rosemount Planting, 
whence they suddenly sallied, and, taking the soldiers by 
surprise, defeated them, broke their guns and bayonets, and 
recaptured the brandy. A keen battle or skirmish was once 
fought near Dundonald, on the road leading to Irwine, at 
a place called Roddlerig, a short distance beyond the Winehouse 
yett. This contest was maintained with great obstinacy on both 
sides for some time, and several severe wounds were given. At 
last the defenders of the revenue were forced to yield. The 
leader or chief of the smugglers was a most formidable antagonist. 
Possibly, such another man could not have been found in the 
county of Ayr, or, perhaps, in broad Scotland. From the 
following passage it will also appear that, when excited, he had 
something of a savage temper. On this occasion he encountered 
an excise officer, whose weapon offensive was a sword. The 
smuggler had only his **kent," yet he soon unhorsed his foe, 
and, as he lay on the ground, rode his horse over him, with the 
intention of treading him to death ; but the horse leaped over 
the fallen man. The smuggler a second time sought to accom- 
plish his purpose, but was again foiled by his generous steed. 
At this he was so exasperated, that he drew his **kent"and 
felled the noble animal, which had thus acted so much superior 
to its master. To those who are unacquainted with the subject, 
it may seem preposterous to suppose that a band of half-armed 
peasantry should have been able to cope with, and even overcome 
regularly trained and disciplined men with all the advantages of 
proper arms and accoutrements. But it is well known to have 
been the case, and not in one single instance only. To be 
convinced that such things are practicable and possible, we have 
only to turn to Drumclog. Claverhouse was an able leader, 
whatever he might be in other respects, and the corps which he 
commanded on that ever memorable day were the first in the 
service, viz., the Life Guards ; yet we all know how it fared 
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with them. Of this battle, Sir Walter Scott, \7ho was no 
partisan of the covenanters, thus speaks: — " It was tiven much 
more brilliant than they durst have ventured to anticipate, for, 
with no great loss on their part, they had totally routed a 
regiment of picked men, commanded by the first officer in 
Scotland and one whose very name had long been a terror 
to them."— Old Mortality, 



C. 

This genuine specimen of the Ayrshire peasant of last century 
was my maternal grandfather. He was not a man of high 
stature, but particularly well formed, energetic, and active. As 
regards his strength, I need only mention, what was well known, 
that at the age of sixty-four he carried a "lade" or sack of 
meal, weighing 280 lbs., an English mile. After retiring from 
the ranks of the smugglers, he farmed part of the lands of Corse- 
hill, Dreghom, and afterwards took a lease of the farm of 
Gulilland, Dundonald, where he died in 181 7, at a very ad- 
vanced age. But too many of those engaged in the contraband 
trade fell into intemperate habits ; to this my grandfather was 
an exception. He had an almost perfect constitution, walked 
in the simplicity of Nature's ways, and he had his reward. He 
died without any previous illness, and apparently without pain, 
or rather fell asleep, coming ** to the grave like a shock of com 
in its season." My grandfather had much to tell of 1745, or the 
Hielanman's year, as he called it ; also of the rinderpest or 
murrain of that period. He was of good family, which he 
never forgot ; his forefathers having been at one time proprietors 
of the estate of Bourtreehill, Irwine. They were noted as men 
of strict integrity, great strength, and length of arm ; and, to 
distinguish them from another family of that name, were called 
"the long-armed Fultons." Robert, the laird, and his brother 
John were out with the Covenanters in 1679. On the day being 
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lost at Bothwell Brig, they fled to Irwine, and took shelter in an 
inn, the landlord concealing them in a rack among the hay. A 
party of the royal dragoons pursued them hot -foot, tracked them 
to the inn, and, having found their horses, swore that the riders 
must be somewhere on the premises. Several places were 
searched without success. At length, coming to the rack, they 
thrust their swords down amongst the hay. The Covenanters 
were both severely but not mortally wounded. However, they 
had nerve enough to suffer in silence, and when the soldiers had 
left the town, they got their wouhds dressed, and sailed for 
Holland. This anecdote, with others which I heard at my 
grandfather's, tended much to form the strong sympathy which I 
still entertain with the Covenanters. I can yet remember with 
what indignation I first read ** Old Mortality." The work was 
not mine, otherwise I should certainly have burned it 



D. 

(Page 47) Sergeant Charles Ewart, of the 2nd Royal N.B. 
Dragoons, or Scots Greys, who took an eagle at Waterloo, was 
a native of Kilmarnock. In 1842 I met him at Davy Hulme, 
near Manchester, spent the afternoon and took tea with him 
and Mrs. Ewart He then ranked as an ensign of the 5th Royal 
Veteran Battalion, was seventy-three years of age, and in height 
I should say at least six feet three. Mr. Ewart was a man of 
large bony frame — one of those who even in youth would have 
no superfluous flesh about him, all nerve and sinew ; in short, 
was the remains of, a once very powerful man, and, being 
** Master of Fence" to the regiment, would be a foe that neither 
lancer, guard, nor cuirassier would have much chance with — 

** Clap in his walie nieve a blade. 

He'll mak' it whissle ; 
An* arms, «n' legs, an' heads will sned 

Like taps o' thrissle. " 
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He spoke of Waterloo, but feelingly and modestly, and seemed 
not much inclined to fight his battles over again. One incident 
related was rather amusing. On entering Brussels after the 
engagement, he met Mrs. Ewart, who saluted the horse first, by 
throwing her arms round its neck. This piqued the sergeant a 
little, who exclaimed, with a strong expletive, ** It seems, 
Maggie, that ye think mair o' the horse than ye do o' me." 
Mr. Ewart informed me that he was bom in Waterside, 
Kilmarnock, and bred a barber. " But," said he, ** the shaving 
didna suit me at a'; I stood ower heigh aboon the folks' heads." 
A few days after, I met Mr. Ewart again in Manchester. He 
asked me when I was coming down to see him. I said, " 1 will 
take the boat and be down some day soon." Mr. Ewart — ** If 
you need a boat to come to Davy Hulme, ye're not o' the richt 
Ayrshire breed. " 

E. 

There was then an excise officer in that locality of the name of 
Campbell, who ultimately became involved in a very serious 
affair, resulting in the death of the Earl of Eglinton. Enough 
has already been said on both sides of the question ; the smug- 
glers, who were generous enough to give even an enemy his due, 
admitted that Mr. Campbell, although a **gauger," was a 
gentleman. 

F. 

Craigbury Bank, a precipice forming the background of 
Dundonald Castle in a view from the east. It is skirted by a 
fine old natural wood, which had once some strong attractions 
for the lover of scenic beauty. The oak of centuries stood there, 
richly covered with ivy, which formed a secure retreat for the 
cushat, whose sweet wailings were often heard to echo through 
the grove. It was a preserve for game, and its well-protected 
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tenants were ever and anon making themselves heard and seen. 
Birds of song were also numerous, and the stately foxglove and 
other wild flowers grew there in the greatest luxiuiance ; while 
the grey ruin, with its legends of the past, threw a solemn 
grandeur over all. The axe of the spoiler has of late years been 
busy in. Craigbury Bank, and it is now sadly shorn of its ancient 
honours. 

G. 

" Pilmore Mount," an extensive tract of old woodland on the 
margin of the farm of Gulilland. It was also a preserve, and 
well stocked with game and other representatives of the various 
feathered tribes. No sweeter or lonelier spot could the young 
enthusiast have found to hold his communings with things 
unseen. There was something so awfully solemn in its gloamin 
hour, that I have said, " Surely the spirits of the dead are 
here." 

" And there was the woodland, so deep and so lone. 
Where ofttimes indulging day-dreams I had gone, 
Unconscious how fleetly the moments had fled, 
Till round me the shadows of twilight were spread. " 

The Gothic axe has also been here, and the dear old trees which 
had so long been a shelter to bird and beast, shed fragrance and 
beauty o'er the landscape, basked in the sunshine and wrestled 
with the storm, live now but in painful remembrance. 

H. 

John Urie was, possibly, one of the most expert in the use of 
his weapons of all the men who were engaged in the contraband 
trade of that time. ■ In his latter years he resided in Loans, and, 
when far advanced in life, sometimes, to the great amusement of 
his friends and neighbours, 

** The old man would shake his years away, 
And act his young encounters. " 
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Bryson was one of the ilite of the smugglers, strong, resolnte, 
and an excellent horseman. After his master's death he settled 
in EUiglesham, and carried on a small trade there on his own 
account. One night he set out with a couple of kegs ; but the 
revenue officers havihg been apprised of it, two of them were 
lying in wait for him, and, throwing themselves across the road, 
they drew their swords and ordered him to "stand and deliver." 
But B. did not understand this ; it did not suit his stomach at all. 
He spurred his horse and attacked them with the kent The 
issue of such a contest may be easily conceived. B. was disabled 
by a wound in the right arm and obliged to surrender, but not 
till he had hurt both of his antagonists severely. He said, 
" Had it not been for that confoonded nick, he would have 
pinned them baith. " B. once accompanied a friend home from 
Glasgow, who was carrying a heavy sum of money, and afraid 
that he might be robbed, several depredations having taken 
place in the neighbourhood. Coming to that part of the road 
where they were most likely to be ** stoppeji," four men were 
seen loitering in the distance. " Yonder they are," said B., and 
drawing a heavy stake from the edge, he cried, " Come on ! two 
of them are dead men at any rate." Whoever the parties were, 
they disappeared, Bryson's friend maintaining "that they had 
smelt the auld smuggler." 



K. 

Tam Fullarton.— On one occasion a smuggling party, of 
which Tam was a member, had come from the coast of Troon 
through a defile in Dundonald hills, leading by the bottom of 
the Awt or Aut, now forming a fine hanging wood of most 
picturesque appearance. They were about to emerge on the 
high road, within a short distance of the village, when they 
perceived a detachment of dragoons ready to intercept them. 
Tam was a man of great bodily strength, courage, and dexterity, 
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and, from this incident it would appear, not deficient in general- 
ship. He requested his comrades to take charge of his horse 
and retrace their road, while, he said, he "would taigle the red 
anes a wee, till they got out of danger." Placing himself behind 
an imcemented stone wall, he hurled huge fragments of rock 
with such force and precision, that not one of the soldiers would 
venture forward. Tam never slackened fire till such time as he 
thought his comrades were saife, when, with a shout of triumph, 
he disappeared in the bush. The soldiers were unacquainted 
with the tract, and, not relishing Tam's adamantine artillery, 
they preferred to take the turnpike road, and by the time that 
they had reached the coast the smugglers were out of their 
power. Tam was afterwards known as "the man who threw 
a stane dyke at the sodgers." 

L. 

Sir Fergus de Barclay, commonly called " the Deil o' Ardros- 
san," was famed for his breed of horses and success on the 
turf, which was vulgarly attributed to the power of an enchanted 
bridle which he received on forming a compact with the devil. 
The contests and achievements of some of the favourites of Sir 
Fergus's stud were much talked of throughout the country, and 
in course of time became invested with the marvellous. This 
infernal compact was ultimately broken, and the magic bridle 
given to another. Henceforth Sir Fergus was defeated in all 
his matches, and his pet grey mare. Miss Sportsly, disgracefully 
distanced ; while domestic misfortune darkened the close of his 
life. Thus we see that in former times the devil rewarded his 
servants much in the same way that he does in ours. Indeed, 
I believe they have had a kindred fortune from Cain downwards. 

M. 

The smugglers frequently showed considerable presence 
of mind, and were very fertile in expedients and stratagems 
in cases of exigency, of which many instances might be 

I 
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given. Mo^t of their operations were conducted under the 
cloud of night However, a small party were one day on the 
road, with a few casks of brandy in a cart, when, on looking 
behind them, they perceived that they were followed by their 
legal foes. Few or none of the horses of that period were trained 
to work without what were termed "blinders," and when, by 
accident or otherwise, this part of the harness was removed 
while the horse was in the cart, he would immediately run off. 
The horse in question was, like most of them in the service, a 
spirited and powerful animal. The smugglers turned his head 
homewards and took off the blinders, when he laid his ears on 
his neck and set out at full gallop, and by the time that he 
reached the excise officers was tearing on at such a rate, that 
they were glad to give him a wide berth. The horse went 
straight home and took all the brandy safely there, which was 
soon lodged in one of Lawrie Weir's private cellars, the 
entrances to which were sometimes so artfully contrived a^'to 
baffle the best of the revenue officers. On this occasion they 
were completely defeated ; the horse and cart they found, but 
could not come by the aqua vitae, nor bring any direct charge 
against the proprietor. Lawrence — or Lawrie Weir, as he was 
familiarly called — was most ingenious in constructing those 
places of concealment, some of which might possibly yet be 
found in the parishes of Dundonald or Symington. 

The Charter-stone of the Lepers' House, which was founded 
by King Robert Bruce at King's Ease, Prestwick, Ajnrshire, was 
a blue block weighing 140 lbs., of the form of a sheep's kidney, 
and exceedingly smooth, which, with its peculiar shape, made 
the lifting of it a difficult task. Indeed, there was only one 
way of accomplishing this, which was to place the protuberant 
side of the stone uppermost, and clasp the hands in the hollow. 
Being able to lift the charter-stone had time out of mind been 
reckoned a test of manhood, and parties often met there for that 
purpose, — 



it 



The young contending as the old surveyed." 
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A troop of smugglers was al one time passing that way, and 
haying got quit of their stock in trade, and being in no dread of 
either "red-coats" or "gangers," they took to lifting the 
charter-stone, when one of them surprised his comrades by 
laying it on the horse's pillion. Who this Samson was my 
informant did not say. But, owing to the source from which it 
was derived, I have no doubt of its authenticity. During the 
time that the dread of a French invasion was prevalent in the 
coimtry, a party of English dragoons, who were encamped there, 
broke this ancient souvenir. The freemen of Prestwick have 
preserved the fragments. 

In conclusion, I would beg to say it is matter of deep regret 
that ever the smuggling trade found a footing amongst us ; a 
rapid declension of morals was the consequence, to which some 
of the session books of that period bear ample testimony. Indeed, 
the blight was perceptible long after the last lugger had left our 
shores. Moral evil once perpetrated, who can say when its 
baleful seed may cease to germinate ? Perhaps only at the day 
of judgment. 

N. 

This is one of my earliest productions, though perhaps not 
the most unworthy. It was suppressed from my being told by a 
Highland poet whom I once met in Liverpool that I had here 
been copying Burns in his ** Lament" for the Earl of Glen- 
caim. I am not like one of my Ayrshire contemporaries, who 
professes to know Bums **only from extracts ;" for I confess 
to hav been a keen reader of the works of our great national 
poet. Although at the time when this piece was written I 
question very much if I had read his pathetic ** Lament," and 
certainly cannot accuse myself of an attempt to copy from it. As 
regards the party already alluded to, I subsequently saw enough 
of him to convince me that he was deeply smitten with the 
green-eyed monster, and therefore set down his opinions for 
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what they were worth* The leisure hours of my schoolboy days 
were mostly spent in the then secluded and beautiful grounds 
around Kilmarnock House, or dear picturesque Dundonald. 
Many have sung more sweetly of Nature, but to none will I yield 
in ardent admiration of her. My poor brother excepted, and 
being (as I have been told by an eminent physiologist) consti- 
tutionally a thorough field animal, the transfer from such scenes 
to a dingy, ill-ventilated, ill-lighted carpet shop was truly 
horrible ; and no wild bird newly caught and caged could be 
more impatient of its prison-house than I was of mine. The 
foresaid verses are the outpouring of a heart yearning for 
and mourning over what it had lost. 
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OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 



The following Opinions of the Press on the Literary merits of 
the Author are respectfully submitted to the Public : — 

" * Woodnotes of a Wanderer/ by J. Ramsay, Kilmarnock, is 
a really spirited and clever volume of poems, written by a self- 
taught individual." — Rev, George Gilfillant in " Hog^s In- 
structori^ March, 1859. 

''Mr. Ramsay's muse, unlike many of our minor poets, is bold 
and versatile. The descriptive, the pathetic, the humorous, and 
the satirical, flow in turns from his pen ; and in thought and ex- 
pression he is often forcible. . . . Some of his smaller 
pieces, though less meritorious, display the characteristics of a 
vigorous mind." — ** History of KUmarnocky'* by A, M^Kay^ 
published in 1858. 

** Mr. Ramsay's volume may take an honourable place on the 
library shelves, and bear the jostling of Robert Nicholl and 
William Thom fearlessly. We earnestly hope that the gifled 
author will reap some substantial every-day wheat from his fine 
show of Parnassian flowers, for he richly merits a ray or two from 
the sunny side of Fortune's face." — Eliza CooJ^s Journal^ 1852. 

" 'Eglinton Park Meeting,' the leading poem in the second 
edition, is among the latest of his writings ; and if we may judge 
from the strong poetical vein pervading it, his genius appears 
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only to require cultivation to undertake a more daring flight." — 
From " The Contemporaries of Burns and the more Recent Poets 
of AyrshireJ*"* 

** The * Address to Dundonald Castle, ' and * Musings on the 
Clyde,' are poems of a high order, and would of themselves have 
entitled Mr. Ramsay to the poetic wreath." — Kelso Chronicle^ 
2/^h Nov,, 1865. 

" In * Eglinton Park Meeting ' we have not only felicity of 
description, poetic appreciation of nature, and a keen sense of 
the incongruous, but a free use of sarcasm, and that peculiarly 
bitter and slashing talent of denunciation which is one of the 
most prominent features of his writings. We are fond of the 
fine bold sentiment of the * Musings on the Clyde,' which often 
concentrates itself in stanzas both vigorous and keen. " — Dum- 
Messhireand Galloway Herald, \%th May, 1866. 

"Our extracts will show that Mr. Ramsay is a true poet of 
no mean calibre ; that when he attempts a high flight he can 
sustain himself without fear, and when he attempts a lowly 
subject, he can treat it fitly without becoming ridiculous." — 
Ayrshire Express^ 2nd June, 1866. 

"The volume before us gives undoubted evidence of true 
poetic genius." — London Scotsman, \7jth March^ 1869. 
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